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Maurice,  Sir  Frederick 


The  Civil  War  President 


(Statesmen  and  Soldiers  of  the  Civil  War, 

by    Maj.-Gen.    Sir   Frederick    Maurice. 
Boston:   Little,   Brown  &   Co.     $3   net. 

CIVIL  wars  do  not  as  a  rule  com- 
mand interest  in  their  purely 
military  aspect.  The  issues  at 
stake  are  too  keenly  felt,  the  indi- 
viduals involved  too  closely  identi- 
fied with  the  people  and  their  trouble 
to  reduce  themselves  to  terms  of  of- 
ficers and  plans  of  campaign.  In  the 
American  Civil  War  the  names  of 
Lincoln  and  Davis,  Grant  and  Lee 
severally  stand  for  a  cause  and  a 
loyalty  rather  than  for  a  lever  in 
the  mechanism  of  war.  In  any  event 
the  Nation  was  inexperienced  in  war- 
fare, its  armies  hastily  assembled 
and  imperfectly  trained,  scarcely  of- 
fering, one  would  imagine,  a  satis- 
factory field  for  the  military  expert 
to  explore. 

Nevertheless  it  is  not  without  in- 
terest to  hear  what  the  expert  has 
to  say  on  the  subject,  particularly 
an  expert  so  broadly  sympathetic  to 
the  human  equation  as  the  gallant 
British  officer  who  has  penned  this 
attractive  volume.  And  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  learn  from  his  verdict  that 
the  qualities  responsible  for  the 
major  achievements  of  the  Civil 
War  were  not  so  much  a  matter  of 
mere  military  skill  as  the  simple 
human  qualities  of  courage,  loyalty, 
and  faith  in  a  cause  that  was  be- 
lieved to  be  just. 

Lincoln  and  Davis 

The  volume  virtually  narrows  it- 
self down  to  a  study  of  the  North- 
ern and  the  Southern  Presidents  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  handled 
their  extraordinarily  difficult,  and 
strangely  similar,  problems.  Each 
President  found  himself  launched 
upon  a  war  of  indefinite  length, 
with  an  army  to  build  up  from  next 
to  nothing,  with  generals  to  find, 
ammunition  to  make  or  buy,  and  an 
excited  populace  to  keep  in'  hand. 
Jefferson  Davis  had,  besides  the 
army,  a  complete  government  to 
erect,  though  he  had  an  advantage 
over  Lincoln  in  possessing  the  means 
of  raising  an  army  more  rapidly,  and 
also  in  having  some  knowledge  of 
military  affairs. 

Both  Presidents,  as  the  author 
shows,  made  initial  blunders,  due  in 
either  case  to  the  want  of  proper 
machinery  for  keeping  informed  as 
to  what  the  respective  military  chiefs 
at  the  front  were  doing  or  intending 
to  do.  When  Johnston,  commanding 
the  Confederate  forces,  operated  a 
strategic  retreat  before  McClellan 
on  the  Potomac,  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  explain  his  action  to 
President  Davis,  who,  with  the  pop- 
ulace clamoring  for  protection  and 
with  no  message  to  assuage  their 
anxiety,  began  to  lose  confidence  in 
his  general's  ability,  with  the  inevit- 
able result  of  quarrels  and  diminish- 
ing prospects  of  victory. 


Grant  and  Lee 

Similarly,  when  McClellan,  who 
was  in  charge  of  raising  a  northern 
army  around  Washington,  seemed  to 
be  taking  an  abnormally  long  time 
for  his  task,  Lincoln,  harassed  by 
the  political  elements,  began  to  ques- 
tion his  general's  capacity.  He  is- 
sued a  series  of  military  orders, 
among  other  things  specifying  a  date 
for  a  general  attack  on  the  South. 
Lincoln  knew  nothing  about  strat- 
egy, and  afterward  admitted  to  Grant 
that  "he  did  not  know  but  they  (the 
military  orders)  were  all  wrong,  and 
did  know  that  some  of  them  were." 
The  only  effect  of  his  orders  was, 
therefore,  to  make  a  breach  be- 
tween himself  and  McClellan. 

But  eventually  Lincoln  found 
Grant,  as  Davis  had  found  Lee,  and 
the  author  presents  a  most  inter- 
esting study  of  these  two  partner- 
ships. In  Lee,  as  General  Maurice 
points  out,  Davis  had  a  general  far 
more  skilled  in  maneuvering  than 
Lincoln  had  in  Grant.  But  Lee's 
abilities  were  wasted  on  leading  sin- 
gle armies,  when  they  might  have 
been  devoted  to  grappling  with  the 
war  as  a  whole.  Actually  there  was 
no  on©  m  Richmond  to  undertake 
this  unifying  work.  Davis,  if  he 
grasped  the  necessity  of  it,  failed  to 
think  out  a  means,  while  Lee's  mod- 
esty prevented  his  offering  himself 
as  general  director  of  operations. 
An  Intermediary 

On  the  other  hand,  Lincoln  had 
found  in  Grant  a  man  who  "had  the 
vision  to  see  the  military  problem  of 
the  Union  as  a  whole  ,  .  .  the  courr- 
age  to  stick  to  plans  in  adversity, 
and  a  real  understanding  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  anxieties  of  the 
Government."  Moreover,  between 
Grant  in  the  field  and  the  President 
at  the  White  House -there  was  Gen- 
eral Halleck,  placed  by  Lincoln  at 
the  War  Department,  to  act  as  a 
general  channel  of  communication 
between  the  two  and  an  "interpreter 
|af  the  soldier's  language."  Through 
Halleck,  Lincoln  made  known  his  po- 
litical requirements  to  the  soldier, 
and  Grant  made  known  his  military 
requirements  to  the  statesman,  and 
the  respective  needs  were  satisfac- 
torily adjusted. 

Lincoln  left  Grant  to  his  plans 
with  as  little  interference  as  pos- 
sible and,  once  having  placed  confi- 
dence in  him,  supported  him  in  the 
face  of  the  bitterest  opposition.  "I 
cannot  spare  this  man.  He  fights," 
he  replied  to  the  clamors  for  Grant's 
removal  after  the  defeat  at  Shiloh. 
And  he  observed  at  the  time:  "I 
think  Grant  has  hardly  a  friend  ex- 
cept myself."  Grant  wrote  grate- 
fully: "Both  President  Lincoln  and 
General  Halleck  stood  by  me  to  the 
end  of  the  campaign.  I  had  never 
met  Mr.  Lincoln,  but  his  support  was 
constant." 

A  Presidential  Plan 

Occasionally  the  President  con- 
ceived a  plan  of  operations  of  his 
own,  though  he  never  insisted  upon 
its  adoption.  Grant  tells  how  in  their 
first  interview  the  President  sub- 
mitted one  such,  "which  he  wanted 
me  to  hear  and  then  do  as  I  pleased 
about.  He  brought  out  a  map  of  Vir- 
ginia on  which  he  had  evidently 
marked  every  position  occupied  by 
the  Federal  and  Confederate  Armies 
up  to  that  time.  He  nointed  out  on 


the  map  two  streams  which  empty 
into  the  Potomac,  and  suggested 
that  the  army  be  moved  on  boats  and 
landed  between  the  mouths  of  these 
streams.  We  would  then  have  the 
Potomac  to  bring  our  supplies  and 
the  tributaries  would  protect  our 
flanks  while  we  moved  out.  I  listened 
respectfully,  but  did  not  suggest  that 
the  same  streams  would  protect 
Lee's  flanks  while  he  was  shutting 
us  up." 

The  President's  attitude  toward 
Grant  may  be  summed  up  in  one  of 
his  early  dispatches,  which  reads: 
"You  are  vigilant  and  self-reliant, 
and,  pleased  with  this,  I  wish  not  to 
obtrude  any  restraints  or  constraints 
upon  you.  ...  If  there  be  anything 
wanting  in  my  power  to  give  do  not 
fail  to  let  me  know.  And  now  with  a 
brave;  army  and  a  just  cause,  may 
God  sustain  you."  These  words,  al- 
ways consistently  acted  upon  after- 
ward, reveal  the  great  human  quali- 
ties of  Lincoln,  which  are  neither 
military  nor  political,  but  applicable 
to  leadership  whatever  form  it  may 
take. 

For  most  readers,  no  doubt,  the 
sections  devoted  to  Lincoln  and 
Davis  will  complete  the  interest  of 
this  volume.  Those  who  wish  to 
know  how  to  organize  a  democracy 
for  war  will  find  General  Maurice's 
views  on  the  subject  aired  at  length 
in  a  final  chapter. 


Maxwell,  W.  Kee 


Humbleness  and  Greatness 


Lincoln's  Outstanding  Modesty 
Endears  His  Name  to  Millions 


By  W.  KEE  MAXWELL 

One  outstanding  trait  endears  the 
name  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the 
world's  millions  more  than  any- 
other:  his  genuine  modesty.  There 
must  be  in  every  great  leader  of 
men  a  sureness  of  purpose,  a  sin- 
cerity of  conviction  and  a  faith  in 
his  own  capacities.  These  are  some- 
times possessed  of  a  sort  of  sublime 
egotism  concerning  their  labors  and 
their  destiny.  It  is  not  an  egotism 
of  self-conceit  or  self-glorification, 
but  of  high  faith  and  self-sacrifice 
that  dares  immolation  of  martyrdom 
for  principle. 

No  one,  reviewing  the  life  of  Lin- 
coln, can  doubt  that  he  was  moved 
by  a  profound  belief  in  the  cause 
which  he  served  and  by  a  firm  fai'cn 
in  his  own  mission.  Neither  can 
they  escape  the  conclusion,  how- 
ever, that  he  regarded  himself 
merely  as  an  instrument,  and  not  as 
a  self-sufficient,  infallible  individ- 
ual. 

MODESTY  INHERENT 

His  unfailing  modesty  was  neither 
assumed  or  donned  as  a  political 
disguise.  It  was  inherent,  fostered 
in  a  humble  environment  and  nur- 
tured by  constant  adversity.  His 
own  biographical  sketch,  entered  on 
the  record  of  congress,  is  perhaps 
the  shortest  and  least  pretentious 
ever  entered  in  that  volume. 

A  candidate  for  the  state  legis- 
lature in  his  early  twenties  he  said: 

"If  the  good  people,  in  their  wis- 
dom, shall  see  fit  to  keep  me  in 
the  background,  I  have  been  too 
familiar  with  disappointments  to  be 
very  much  chagrined." 

In  his  race  for  the  United  States 
senatorship  against  Douglas  he 
made  this  statement: 

"Nobody  has  ever  expected  me  to 
be  president.  In  my  poor,  lean, 
lank  face  nobody  has  ever  seen  that 
any  cabbages  were  sprouting." 

ENDURED  "THCULE 

Bitterly  denounced  by  Horace 
Greeley  in  the  New  York  Tribune, 
he  replied: 

"I  shall  try  to  correct  errors 
where  shown  to  be  errors,  and  I 
shall  adopt  new  views  as  fast  as 
they  shall  appear  to  be  true  views." 

In  a  letter  to  a  critic  during  the 
dark  days  of  1863  he  wrote: 

"I  have  endured  a  great  deal  of 
ridicule  without  much  malice;  and 
have  received  a  great  deal  of  kind- 
ness, not  quite  free  from  ridicule." 

On  another  occasion  he  said  to  an 
interviewer: 

"I  do  the  very  best  I  know  how — 
the  very  best  I  can;  and  I  mean  to 


keep  on  doing  so  until  the  end.  If 
the  end  brings  me  out  all  right, 
what  is  said  against  me  won't 
amount  to  anything.  If  the  end 
brings  me  out  wrong,  ten  angels 
swearing  I  was  right  would  make 
no  difference." 

It  was  this  modesty,  this ,  self- 
submergence,  that  gave  Lincoln  the 
colossal  patience  to  meet  the  bit- 
terest of  criticism  and  to  face  the 
disappointments    which    beset    him 


during  the  trying  days  of  the  war 
It  was  the  quality  which  enabled 
him  to  bear  with  the  vain  Stanton 
and  the  pompous  Chase.  It  was  this 
trait  which  preserved  intact  his 
ability  to  glean  humor  from  situa- 
tions which  would  have  over- 
whelmed an  over-sensitive'  con- 
ceited official. 

It  was  Lincoln's  modesty  which 
gave  him  an  understanding  of  the 
multitudes,    with    their    trials    and 


tribulations — so  often  paralleling  his 
own.  It  was  the  essence  of  his  con- 
fidence in  a  Supreme  Being  from 
whom  he  felt  that  he  had  received 
a  sacred  trust.  No  man  can  under- 
stand democracy  who  has  not  felt  it 
and  practiced  it  in  his  own  lif"?. 
Not. as  a  superman,  but  as  a  fellov 
being,  Lincoln  felt  the  heartbeats  of 
the  people. 

Lincoln  made  no  appeal  to  class 
consciousness  hecause  he  genuinely 


believed  in  the  equality  of  all  men 
It  was  this  belief  which  inspired 
these  classic  words,  as  timely  today 
as  when  he  uttered  them: 

"Let  not  him  who  is  houseless 
pull  down  the  house  of  another,  but 
let  him  labor  diligently  to  build  one 
for  himself.,  thus  assuring  that  his 
own  shall  be  safe  from  violence.'' 

Modesty  is  the  concomitant  of  sin- 
cerity and  honest  humility  is  the 
essence  of  greatness. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

In  his  admirable  lecture  on  "What 
Lincoln  Would  Say  About  the  War," 
Rabbi  Harry  H.  Mayer  elaborated 
the  obvious  thought  that  Lincoln 
would  say  about  the  present  war  what 
he  said  about  the  struggle  of  which 
he  was  the  monumental  figure,  since 
the  same  fundamental  issues  in- 
volved in  that  conflict  are  involved  in 
the  war  against  Germany. 

On  this,  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  greatest  American  since 
the  revolution,  it  is  eminently  fitting 
that  the  epochal  Gettysburg  address, 
which  epitomizes  all  for  which  Lin- 
coin  stood  and  fought  and  died,  ! 
should  be  read  and  pondered.  It  is  ! 
rather  the  fashion  to  read  it  on  the 
nation's  own  birthday,  but  there  is 
something  even  more  fitting  in  think- 
ing from  Lincoln  to  the  nation  and 
to  the  world  than  in  thinking  from 
the  nation  and  the  world  to  Lincoln. 
The  Gettysburg  speech  ias  been  uni- 
versally recognized  for  more  than 
half  a  century  as  one  of  the  greatest 
orations  ever  delivered,  a  climactic 
burst  of  human  eloquence  based  upon 
the  revelation  of  a  great  human  soul 
■ — the  flaming  inspiration  of  a  prophet 
and  a  patriot,  a  warrior  and  a  states- 
man and  a  hero  all  in  one.  It  is  only 
267  words  in  length  and  it  required 
but  two  minutes  in  its  delivery,  yet 
it  measures  up  to  the  oratorical  and 
the  literary  stature  of  any  of  the 
most  ornate  and  elaborate  intellect- 
ual efforts  of  classic  or  modem  times. 
Volumes  could  not  add  to  its  com- 
pleteness and  not  a  word  could  be 
taken  away  without  depleting  the 
abundant  wealth  of  its  fullness.  It 
is  as  follows: 

Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago,  our 
fathers  brought  forth  on  this  continent  a 
new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  ded- 
icated to  the  proposition  that  all  men 
are  created  equal.  Now  we  are  engaged 
in  a  great  Civil  war.  testing  whether  that 
nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and 
so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  are 
met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war. 
"We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of 
that  field  as  a  final  resting  place  for 
those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that 
nation  might  live. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that 
ws  should  do  this.  But  in  a  larger  sense 
-we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  eonse- 
I  crate,  we  cannot  hallow  this  ground. 
:The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who 
struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it  far 
above  our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract. 
The  world  will  little  note  nor  long  re- 
member what  we  say  here,  but  it  can 
never  forget  what  they  did  here. 

It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be 
dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work 
which  they  who  fought  here  nave  thus 
far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for 
us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task 
remaining  before  ue— that  from  these 
honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion 
fto  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the 
last  full  measure  of  devotion— that  we 
here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall 
not  have  died  in  vain— that  this  nation, 
under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom— and  that  government  of  the 
X-eople,  by  the  people,  for  the  people, 
shall   not   perish   from   the   earth. 


Obvious  incidental  alterations  are 
of  course  necessary  to  adjust  it  to  the 
conditions  now  confronting  the  na- 
tion, and  yet  so  far  as  its  philosophy, 
its  statecraft,  its  lofty  patriotism  and 
even  its  seer-like  timeliness  are  con- 
cerned, "it  might  be  delivered  today 
instead  of  November  19,  1SG3,  al- 
most fifty-five  years  ago. 

The  nation  is  again  in  the  throes 
of  a  tremendous  conflict  to  consum- 
mate the  triumph  of  democracy,  to 
insure  the  perpetuity  of  popular  rule. 
There  is  the  splendid  difference,  how- 
ever, that  instead  of  the  nation  be- 
ing engaged  in  a  fratricidal  struggle, 
all  sections  are  united  under  the  one 
flag  which  100,000,000  people  love 
and  America  is  one  of  many  nations 
banded  together  against  Prussian 
ruthlessness — a  significant  variant 
upon  the  national  motto,  to  be  ce- 
mented in  the  final  triumph  which 
will  assure  a  unity  out  of  interna- 
tional diversity,  making  all  demo- 
cratic peoples  one  in  spirit  if  not  in 
artificial  national  entities.  The  same 
exalted  purpose  animates  every  bona 
fide  enemy  of  Prussianism,  and  its 
accomplishment  will  bring  together 
into  oneness  all  of  the  many  which 
are  fighting  side  by  side  today. 

The  nation  is  again  standing  at  sa- 
lute before  the  graves  of  America's 
heroes.  It  is  again  dedicating  in 
tears  and  the  solemn  joy  of  sacrifice 
not  one  great  battlefield  but  all  the 
soil  which  has  been  hallowed  by  the 
blood  that  has  turned  it  into  altars, 
even  the  battlefields  of  the  deep 
where  the  graves  can  be  marked'only 
by  the  hand  of  God.  '  Again  the  na- 
tion is  called  upon  to  rededicate  and 
reconsecrate  itself  to  the  mighty  pur- 
pose that  those  who  sleep  in  hero- 
graves,  whether  on  land  or  at  the 
bottom  of  the  seas,  shall  not  have 
died  in  vain.  They  would  have  died 
in  vain  if  the  people  could  be  guilty 
of  the  unthinkable  treason  of  failing 
to  avenge  them,  and  they  can  be  best 
avenged  by  the  achievement  of  the 
ends  for  which  they  gave  up  their 
lives. 

The  men  who  are  fighting,  the  men 
who  have  died,  the  men  who  are  pre- 
paring to  bare  their  breasts  to  shell 
and  gas  and  saber  and  bayonet  and 
all  the  infernal  devices  of  the  Hun, 
are  fighting  or  died  or  are  prepared 
to  fight  and  die  for  the  same  mag- 
nificent ideal  typified  by  Gettysburg, 
that  this  nation  and  all  nations  which 
rule  themselves  shall  "have  a  new 
birth.  of  freedom  and  that  govern* 


mentof  the  people,  by  the  people  and  | 
for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth." 

In  the  spirit  of  Lincoln,  with  , 
malice  toward  none  and  with  char-  j 
ity  for  all,  hating  only  sin  and  crime, 
loving  all  who  hate  these  things,  it 
is  for  the  American  people,  one  of 
many,  to  press  forward  and  make  the 
apocalyptic  vision  of  Lincoln  the  mil- 
lennial reality  of  every  friend  of  free- 
dom. In  that  way  and  in  that  alone 
lean  they  "take  from  these  hoikwsd 
dead  increased  devotion  to  the  cause 
for  which  they  gave  the  last  full 
measure  of  devotion,"  and  in  that 
way  alone  can  Americans  learn  the 
mighty  lesson-  of  Lincoln  day.         j 


Mayes,  Jewell 


"What's  the  Use" 

Illustrated  in  Life 

-t — 

True  Story  of  a  Man  Who  Fail- 
ed Many  Times  Yet  Who 
Became  World  Hero. 
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(By  Jewell  Mayes.) 

An  unknown  author  is  cred- 
ited with  a  sketch  bearing  the 
title,  "What's  the  Use  ?"— and  it 
is  of  such  appealing  quality  that 
the  idea  is  herewith  properly 
credited  herein,  although  this 
writing  is  in  entirely  different 
language,  although  cast  in  sim- 
ilar sentiment. 

A  certain  young  man  was 
homely— ugly,  ignorant,  un- 
gainly ! 

"What's  the  use?" 
That  young  man  was  of  a  very 
poor  family — and  he  had  nearly 
everything  to  depress  and  dis- 
courage him,  as  a  boy. 
"What's  the  use?" 
That  young  man  ran  for    the 
Legislature  in  Illinois,  and  was 
summarily  defeated. 
"What's  the  use?" 
That  young  man  tried  to  get 
an  education.    It  was  seemingly 
impossible  for  him  to  go  to  col- 
lege.   He  studied  of  nights,  bor- 
rowed books — and  did  his  best 
to  enrich  his  mind  and  inspire 
his  soul  for  noble  living  and  use- 
ful service. 

"What's  the  use?" 
That  young  man  next  entered 
a  local  field  of  business.  The  firm 
failed,  and  he  spent  much  of  the 
next  seventeen  years  of  his  life 
in  paying  up  the  debts  of  his  un- 
worthy partner. 
"What's  the  use?" 
That  young  man  fell  in  love 
and  became  engaged  to  a  beau- 
tiful young  woman — by  name, 
Ann  Mayes  Rutledge — and    she 
died. 

"What's  the  use?" 
Entering  politics   again,   this 
young  man  ran  for  Congress — 
and    was    overwhelmingly    de- 

"What's  the  use?" 

Next,  this  young  man  sought 
to  obtain  an  appointment  in  the 
Land  Office  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States — but  he 
failed. 

"What's  the  use?" 


Then,  this  same  young  man 
became  a  candidate  for  the  Unit- 
SfStatei  Senate— but  when  the 

who  also  ran  but  failed. 

"What's  the  use  I         . 

TL  young  man  growing  oldg 

er  growing  sadder,  fow^ 
Sore  and  more  serious,  had  one 
Sre  after  another-senous 
failures  -  overwhelming  set- 
baks  facing  seemingb ^sur- 
mountable barriers  in  the  patn 

Wayet°  thifmln  became  one  of 
the  greatest  men  in  America 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  and 
noble  characters  in  all  the  nis 
?ory    of    all  the  nations  of  the 
world-Abraham  Lincoln! 
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permits  pertaining  thereto  and  the  disposition  of  the  moneys  derived  therefrom ; 
to  provide  penalties  for  the  violations  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  to  repeal 
certain  acts  relating  thereto,"  as  last  amended  by  Act  No.  339  of  the  Public  Acts 
of  1939,  being  sections  6320  and  G322.  respectively,  of  the  Compiled  Laws  of  1929. 
The  bill  was  read  a  first  and  second  time  by  its  title,  ordered  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Conservation. 

Mr.  Nichols  introduced 

Senate  Bill  No.  155,  entitled 

A  bjll  to  authorize  the  department  of  agriculture  to  grant  an  easement  on  cer- 
tain property  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  Wayne  county,  Michigan,  to  the  Grand  Trunk 
Western  Railroad  Company.  \ 

The  bill  was  read  a  first  and  second  time  by  its  title,  ordered  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  State  Affairs. 


Messrs.  Rawson  and  VanderWerp  introduced 

Senate  Bill,  No.  156.  entitled 

A  bill  to  repeal  Act  No.  285  of  the  Public  Acts  of  1937.  entitled  "An  act  to 
create  the  Michigan  child  guidance  institute,  for  inquiring  into  the  causes  of 
child  delinquency  and  improving  methods  of  treatment  therefor  and  coordinating  the 
functions  of  various  public  and  private  agencies  in  examining  and  caring  for  such 
children;  to  prescribe  the  powrers  and  duties  of  the  institute:  to  prescribe  the  per- 
sons eligible  for  examination  thereby:  to  declare  the  effect  of  this  act:  and  to 
make  an  appropriation  therefor,"  and  to  transfer  certain  funds,  property  and 
records  to  the  regents  of  the  university  of  Michigan. 

The  bill  was  read  a  first  and  second  time  by  its  title,  ordered  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  State  Affairs. 

Mr.  Reid  introduced 

Senate  Bill  No.  157,  entitled 

A  bill  to  amend  section  6  of  chapter  27  of  Act  No.  314  of  the  Public  Acts  of 
1915,  entitled  "The  judicature  act  of  1915."  being  section  14820  of  the  Compiled 
Laws  of  1929. 

The  bill  was  read  a  first  and  second  time  by  its  title,  ordered  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary. 

Mr.  Reid  also  introduced 

Senate  Bill  No.  158,  entitled 

A  bill  to  amend  chapter  76  of  Act  No.  314  of  the  Public  Acts  of  1915,  entitled 
"The  judicature  act  of  1915,"  as  amended,  being  sections  16175  to  16210,  inclusive. 
of  the  Compiled  Laws  of  1929,  by  adding  to  said  chapter  a  new  section  to  stand  as 
section  14a  thereof.  "  ^_ 

The  bill  was  read  a  first  and  second  time  by  its  title,  ordered  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary. 

Mr.  Reid  also  introduced 

Senate  Bill  No.  159,  entitled 

A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of  chapter  74  of  Act  No.  314  of  the  Public  Acts  of  1915, 
entitled  "The  judicature  act  of  1915,"  being  section  16146  of  the  Compiled  Laws  of 
1929. 

The  bill  was  read  a  first  and  second  time  by  its  title,  ordered  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary. 


Mr.  Reid  also  introduced 

Senate  Bill  No.  160,  entitled 

A  bill  to  amend  section  14  of  Act  No.  260  of  the  Public  Acts  of  1929,  entitled  as 
amended  "The  common  pleas  court  act,"  as  amended  by  Act  No.  332  of  the  Public 
Acts  of  1931,  being  section  16382  of  the  Compiled  Laws  of  1920. 

The  bill  was  read  a  first  and  second  time  by  its  title,  ordered  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary. 
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The  Editor  One  of  the  Most  Fretting 
of  Lincoln's  Thorns. 


The  Convention  and  Campaign,  of  1860— 
Greeley's  "On  to  Richmond"  Cry  and 
the  Bull  Sun  Disaster  —  His 
Opposition  to  Lincoln's         « 

Eenomination.  C    ]/ 

\V 

Special  Correspondence  of  the  Olobe-Democrat. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  31.— Horace 
Greeley  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  fret- 
ting of  the  many  thorns  In  the  political  path- 
way of  Abraham  Lincoln.  They  served  to- 
gether In  Congress  In  the  winter  of  1848-49, 
when  Greeley  was  chosen  to  a  short  term  to 
Cll  a  vacancy.  Speaking  of  Lincoln  some 
years  after  his  death,  Greeley,  referring  to 
his  association  with  him  In  Congress,  said 
that  Lincoln  was  '  'personally  a  favorite  on 
our  side,"  ana  adds:  "He  seemed  a  quiet, 
good-natured  man;  did  not  aspire  to  leader- 
ihlp,  and  seldom  claimed  the  floor,"  For 
ten  years  after  these  two  memorable  char- 
acters separated  as  members  of  Congress 
Lincoln  was  little  known  or  heard  of  outside 
of  his  State  of  Illinois,  and  when  his  great 
contest  with  Douglas  for  the  Senate  attracted 
the  attention  oi  the  whole  country  In  1858, 
Greeley,  with  his  powerful  Republican  or- 
gan, vastly  the  most  potent  of  any  Journal  in 
the  country,  took  positive  grounds  In  favor 
of  the  return  of  Douglas  to  the  Senate  by  the 
Republicans  of  Illinois,  because  of  Douglas' 
open  hostility  to  the  Lecompton  policy  of  the 
Buchanan  Administration.  This  attitude  of 
Greeley's  Tribune  was  one  of  the  most  serious 
obstacles  that  confronted  Lincoln  In  his 
great  campaign  against  Douglas,  and  It 
Is  possible  that  the  Influence  of  the 
Tribune  may  have  lost  Lincoln  the  Legis- 
lature.    He   carried   the   popular  vote  and 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 


ered  all  political  association  with  him,  to 
take  effect  In  the  following  February,  when 
Seward  was  re-elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate.  Until  Greeley  had  thus  thrown  hla 
great  Tribune  Into  the  contest  against  Sew- 
ard's nomination  Seward  was  the  generally 
accepted  Republican  candidate  lor  President 
In  1860,  and,  notwithstanding  the  ability 
and  Influence  exerted  by  Greeley  and  his 
newspaper,  the  ReDubllcans  of  the  country 
sleeted    a     Convention   overwhelmingly   In 


elected  the  Republican  State  ticket,  but 
Douglas  won  the  Legislature  ana  was  re- 
elected to  the  Senate.  Thus  did  Greeley  an- 
tagonize Lincoln  In  the  first  great  battle  he 
made  for  national  leadership  In  politics,  and 
with  the  exception  of  a  single  act  of  Greeley, 
In  which  he  served  Lincoln  to  an  extent  that 
can  hardly  be  measured  In  the  early  part  of 
1860,  when  he  opened  the  broadsides  of  the 
Tribune  against  Seward's  nomination  for 
President,  he  was  a  perpetual  thorn  In  Lin- 
coln's side,  seldom  agreeing  with  him  on  any 
Important  measure,  aiid  almost  constantly- 
criticising  him  boldly  and  often  bitterly. 


•  The  first  assault  made  on  ihe  Seward  llnea 
that  attracted  any  attention  from  the  coun- 
try was  the  unexpected  and  aggressive  revolt 
of  Greeley's  Tribune  against  Seward  some 
months  before  the  meeting  of  the  Chicago 
Convention  that  nominated  Lincoln.  It  at- 
tracted special  attention  from  considerate 
Republicans  throughout  the  country, because 
this  assault  came  from  the  ablest  Republican 
editor  of  the  nation,  from  Seward's  own 
State,  and  from  one  who  was  presumed  to 
be  Seward's  personal  and  political  friend.  It 
was  not  then  known  to  the  public  that  on 
the  11th  of  November,  1854,  he  had  written 
*  Ditn£eiit  letter  to  Seward  and  formally  sev- 


HOKACE  GREELEY. 


favor  of  Seward.  It  was  Greeley,  however, 
who  drove  the  entering  wedge  that  made  it 
possible  to  break  the  Seward  column,  and  I 
shall  never  forget  the  smile  that  played  upon 
his  countenance  as  he  sat  at  the  head  of 
the  Oregon  delegation  in  the  Wigwam  at 
Chicago  and  heard  the  announcement  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  had  been  nominated  as 
the  candidate  of  the  Convention  for  Presi- 
dent. He  had  made  no  battle  for  Lincoln. 
His  candidate  was  Edward  Bates,  of  Missouri, 
whose  cause  he  championed  with  all  his  fer- 
vency and  power;  but  It  is  evident  that  in 
selecting  Bates  as  his  favorite  he  had  been  In- 
fluenced solely  to  choose  the  most  available 
candiaate  to  contest  the  honor  with  Seward. 
After  Bates,  he  was  for  any  one  to  beat  Sew- 
ard, and  when  Lincoln  became  the  chief  com- 
petitor of  Seward  he  was  more  than  willing 
to  accept  him.  After  the  nomination  of  Lin- 
coln Greeley's  Tribune  was  leader  of  leaders 
among  the  Republican  Journals  of  the  land 
in  the  great  struggle  that  elected  Lin- 
coln President.  But  his  rejoicing  over 
the  success  of  Lincoln  was  speedily 
chilled  by  the  announcement  that  Sew- 
ard woula  be  called  as  premier  of  tha 
new  Administration.  The  appointment  ot 
Seward  as  Secretary  of  State  meant  the  mas- 
tery of  Thurlow  Weed  In  wielding  the 
patronage  and  power  of  the  Administration 
in  New  York,  and  It  meant  much  more  than 
that  to  Greeley.  It  meant  that  all  the  power 
that  Seward  and  Weed  could  exercise  would 
be  wielded  relentlessly  to  punish  Greeley  for 
his  revolt  against  Seward.  On  the  very  day 
that  Lincoln  entered  the  presidency,  there- 
fore, Greeley  was  hopelessly  embittered 
against  him,  and  while  no  man  in  the  whole 
land  was  more  eonsclentious  than  Greeley  In 
the  performance  of  every  patriotic  and  per- 
sonal duty,  he  was  also  human,  and  with  all 
his  boundless  generosity  and  philanthropy  he 
was  one  of  the  best  haters  I  have  ever  known. 


Soon  after  Lincoln's  election  Greeley  put 
himself  In  an  attitude  that  he  must  have 
known  at  the  time  as  an  utterly  Impossible 
one  for  Lincoln  to  accept.  That  he  was  in- 
fluencea  In  any  degree  by  a  desire  to  embar- 
rass Lincoln  I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe, 
but  it  Is  none  the  less  the  truth  of  history, 
that,  alter  having  done  much  to  make  Lin- 
coln's nomination  possible,  he  aid  more, per- 
haps, than  any  one  man  In  the  country  to  as- 
sure his  election,  and  then  he  publicly  de- 
manded that  Lincoln  should  be  so  far  forget- 
ful of  his  oath  to  maintain  the  Constitution 
as  to  permit  the  Southern  States  to  secede  in 
peace.  Only  three  days  after  Lincoln's 
election  Greeley  published  an  editorial  In 
the  Tribune  In  which  he  aald:  "If  tha 
cotton  Slates  shall  become  satisfied  that 
they  can  do  better  out  of  the  Union  than  in 
It,  we  insist  on  letting  them  go  In  peace. 
The  right  to  secede  may  be  a  revolutionary 
one,  but  It  exists  nevertheless.  We  must 
ever  resist  the  right  of  any  State  to  remain 
In  the  Union  and  nullify  or  defy  the  laws 
thereof.  To  withdraw  from  the  Union  is 
quite  another  matter,  and  whenever  a  con- 
siderable section  of  our  Union  shall  deliber- 
ately resolve  to  get  out  we  shall  resist  all 
coercive  measures  designed  to  keep  It  in.  We 
hope  never  to  live  in  a  republic  whereof  one 
section  Is  pinned  to  another  by  bayonets." 
Less   than   two   weeks  beiora  the  Inaugura- 


tion of  Lincoln,  on  the  23d  of  February,  1861, 
and  the  same  day  on  which  his  paper  an- 
nounced Lincoln's  midnight  Journey  from 
Harrlsburg  to  Washington,  Greeley  said  In  a 
leading  editorial:  "We  have  repeatedly  said, 
and  we  once  more  Insist,  that  the  great  prin- 
ciple embodied  by  Jefferson  In  the  Declara- 
tion of  American  Independence,  that  govern- 
ments derive  their  Just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed,  Is  sound  and  Just,  and 
that  If  the  slave  States,  the  cotton  States,  or 
the  Gulf  States  only  choose  to  form  an  Inde- 
pendent nation,  they  have  a  clear  moral  right 
to  do  so.  Whenever  It  shall  be  clear  that  the 
great  body  of  Southern  people  have  become 
conclusively  alienated  from  the  Union  and 
anxious  to  escape  it,  we  will  do  our  best  to 
forward  their  views. " 


Such  were  the  pointed  and  earnest  utter- 
ances of  Greeley  between  the  period  of  Lin- 
coln's election  and  of  his  Inauguration,  and 
it  Is  needless  to  say  that  these  utterances  not 
only  grieved  but  embarrassed  Lincoln  to  an 
extent  that  can  hardly  be  appreciated  at  this 
time.  Had  Greeley  stood  alone  In  these  ut- 
terances, even  then  his  position  and  power 
would  have  made  his  attitude  one  oi  peculiar 
trouble  to  Lincoln,  but  he  did  not  stand 
alone.  Not  only  the  entire  Democratic  party, 
with  few  exceptions,  but  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  Republican  party,  Including 
some  of  Its  ablest  and  most  trusted  lead- 
ers, believed  that  peaceable  secession,  that 
might  reasonably  result  In  early  reconstruc- 
tion, was  preferable  to  civil  war.  The  con- 
stitutional right  of  coercion  by  the  Govern- 
ment upon  a  seceded  State  was  gravely  dis- 
puted by  most  Democratic  statesmen  and  by 
many  Republican  statesmen ;  and  It  Is  worthy 
of  note  that  Lincoln,  like  Buchanan,  studi- 
ously avoided  any  attempt  at  coercion  until 
the  South  wantonly  precipitated  war  by 
firing  upon  the  starving  garrison  In  Fort  Sum- 
ter. The  first  gun  fired  upon  Sum- 
ter solved  the  problem  of  coercion. 
Coercion  at  once  ceased  to  ue  an  Issue, 
The  South  had  coerced  the  Government 
Into  war  by  causelessly  firing  upon  the  flag 
of  the  nation  and  upon  a  garrison  that  had 
committed  no  overt  act  of  war,  and  from 
that  day  until  the  surrender  of  the  Southern 
armies  to  Grant  and  Sherman  the  overwhelm- 
ing sentiment  of  every  Northern  State  de- 
manded the  prosecution  of  the  war  to  con- 
quer secession.  Had  Buchanan  or  Lincoln 
fired  a  single  gun  solely  to  coerce  the  South- 
ern States  to  remain  In  the  Union,  the  North 
would  have  been  hopelessly  divided,  and 
the  Administration  would  surely  have  been 
overthrown  In  any  attempt  to  prosecute 
the  war.  Greeley  recognized  the  fact  that 
the  firing  upon  Sumter  ended  the  issue  oi 
coercion,  as  understood  and  discussed  un- 
til that  time,  and  from  the  day  that  Lincoln 
Issued  his  call  for  75,000  troops  to  engage  in 
the  war  that  had  been  so  Insanely  precipi- 
tated against  the  Government,  he  heartily 
sustained  the  President  and  his  policy,  but 
he  added  new  grief  and  fresh  embarrassments 
to  Lincoln  by  his  fretful  Impatience  and  his 
repeated  and  emphatic  demands  that  the 
army  should  be  hurled  against  tha  Confed- 
erates as  soon  as  it  was  organized.  "On  to 
Richmond!"  was  his  almost  dally  battle- 
cry,  and  Greeley  was  overwhelmed  with  sor- 
row and  humiliation  when  at  last  his  im- 
petuous orders  were  obeyed  and  McDowell's 
army  defeated  and  hurled  back  Into  the  ln- 
trenchments  oi  Washington. 


When  war  was  accepted  as  a  necessity  no 
man  in  the  country  was  more  earnest  In  his; 
support  of  a  most  vigorous  and  comprehen- 
sive war  policy  than  was  Greeley.  After  the 
lesson  of  the  first  Bull  Run  he  appreciated 
the  fact  that  a  great  war  was  upon  us,  anq 
every  measure  looking  to  the  increase  of  oui 
armies  and  the  maintenance  of  our  severely 
strained  credit  was  supported  by  the  Trioicne 
with  all  of  Greeley's  matchless  ability  and 
vigor;  but  he  was  never  without  some  dis- 
turbing issue  with  Lincoln  and  the  policy  oi 
the  Administration.  Sincerely  patrlotla 
himself,  he  was  as  sincere  In  his  convictions 
on  all  questions  of  public  policy,  and 
he  seldom  took  pause  to  con- 
sider the  claims  oi  expediency  when 
he  saw  what  •  he  believed  to  be  the 
way  dictated  by  the  right.  He  believed 
Lincoln  equally  patriotic  with  himself,  and 
equally  sincere  In  every  conviction  arfd  pub- 
lic act,  but  no  two  men  were  more  unlike  in 
their  mental  organizations.  Greeley  was 
honest,  aggressive,  Impulsive  and  often  ill- 
advised  In  attempting  to  do  the  right  thing 
In  the  wrong  way.  Lincoln  was  honest,  pa- 
tient, considerate  oeyond  any  man  of  his 
day,  and  calmly  awaited  the  fullness  of  time 
for  accomplishing  the  great  achievements  ha 
hoped  for.  Writing  of  Lincoln  some  time 
after  hie  death,  Greeley  said  that  after  the 
war  began,  "Lincoln's  tenacity  of  purposcj 
paralleled  his  former  immobility.  I  believe 
he  would  have  been  nearly  the  last,  if  no^ 
the  very  last  man  in  America, to  recognize  the 
Southern  Confederacy  had  its  armies  been, 
triumphant.  He  would  have  prelerred 
death." 

. 

The  question  of  destroying  slavery  enlisted 
Greeley's  most   earnest  eSorts  when   It  be- 


came  evident  that  a  srreat  civil  war  must  be 
fought  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  and 
on  that  Issue  he  fretted  Lincoln  more  than 
any  other  one  man  In  the  United  States,  be- 
cause he  had  greater  ability  and  greater  pow- 
er than  any  whose  criticisms  could  reach 
either  Lincoln  or  the  public.  While  the  Cab- 
inet had  as  much  discord  as  there  was  be- 
tween Lincoln  and  Greeley,  and  while  even 
great  Senators  and  Representatives  of  the 
Bame  political  faith  with  the  President  had 
serious  dispute  with  him  on  the  sub- 
ject, Greeley  was  the  most  vexatious  of 
all,  for  he  was  tireless  In  effort  and 
reached  the  very  heart  of  the  Republican 
party  In  every  State  In  the  Union  with  his 
great  newspaper.  Notwithstanding  the  loyal 
support  given  to  Lincoln  by  the  Republicans 
throughout  the  country,  Greelev  was  In 
closer  touch  with  the  active  loyal  sentiment 
of  the  people  than  even  the  President  him- 
self, and  his  journal  constantly  inspired  not 
only  those  who  sincerely  Relieved  In  early 
emancipation,  but  all  who  were  Inclined  to 
factious  hostility  to  Lincoln,  to  most  aggres- 
sive efforts  to  embarrass  the  Administration 
by  untimely  forcing  the  emancipation  poli- 
cy. Finally  Greeley's  patience  became  ex- 
hausted over  what  he  regarded  as  the  In- 
excusable Inaction  of  Lincoln  on  the  sub- 
ject of  emancipation,  and  on  the  20th 
of  August.  1862,  he  published  In  his  own 
newspaper  an  open  letter  to  Lincoln, 
denouncing  him  for  his  failure  to  exe- 
cute the  confiscation  act  In  "mistaken 
deference  to  rebel  slavery,"  bowing  to  the 
Influence  of  what  he  called  "certain  fossil 
politicians  hailing  from  the  border  States," 
and  because  our  army  officers  "evinced  far 
more  solicitude  to  uphold  slavery  than  to 
put  down  the  rebellion."  Thus  plainly  ac- 
cused by  one  whose  patriotism  Lincoln  did 
not  question  and  whose  honesty  of  purpose 
he  could  not  doubt,  Lincoln  felt  that  he 
could  no  longer  be  silent,  and  on  the  22d  of 
August  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Greeley  that 
did  more  to  steady  the  loyal  sentiment  of  the 
country  In  a  very  grave  emergency  than 
anything  that  ever  came  from  Lincoln's 
pen.  It  Is  one  o!  Lincoln's  clearest 
and  most  Incisive  presentations  of  any 
questlen.  Greeley,  with  all  his  excep- 
tional tact  and  ability  in  controversy, 
was  unable  successfully  to  answer  It.  It 
was  In  that  letter  that  Lincoln  said :  "I  would 
save  the  Union;  I  would  save  It  the  shortest 
way  under  the  Constitution,"  and  he  fol- 
lowed these  terse  utterances  with  the  state- 
ments, several  times  referred  to  In  these  arti- 
cles, that  he  would  save  the  Union  either  by 
the  destruction  or  the  maintenance  of  slavery 
as  might  best  serve  the  great  end  he  had  in 
view.  It  should  be  remembered  that  at  the 
time  this  letter  was  written  by  Lincoln  to 
Greeley  his  draft  of  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation had  been  prepared  nearly  ona 
mouth,  and  precisely  one  month  after  he 
wrote  the  letter  he  Issued  his  preliminary 
proclamation;  but  the  letter  gives  no  Indica- 
tion whatever  as  to  his  action  on  the  Issue 
beyond  his  concluding  sentence,  In  which 
he  says:  "I  Intend  no  modification  of  my 
often  expressed  personal  wish  that  all  men 
forever  could  be  lree." 


This  constant  friction  between  Greeley  and 
Lincoln  logically  led  Greeley  into  the  ranks 
of  the  opposition  to  Lincoln's  renominatlon 
In  1864,  and  he  labored  most  diligently  to 
accomplish  Lincoln's  overthrow.  Hla  ripe 
experience  In  politics  prevented  him  from 
falling  In  with  the  lew  disappointed  Repub- 
lican leaders  who  nominated  Fremont  at 
Cleveland  before  the  Baltimore  Convention 
met.  He  would  gladly  have  Joined  In  that 
effort  had  he  not  fully  appreciated  the  fact 
that  the  occasion  was  too  momentous  to  or- 
ganize a  faction  on  personal  or  political 
grievances;  but,  while  he  kept  aloof  from  the 
Fremont  movement,  he  aggressively  resisted 
the  nomination  of  Lincoln,  and  on  the 
day  the  Convention  met  he  published  an 
earnest  protest  and  Indicated  very  clearly 
that  Lincoln's  nomination  meant  Republican 
defeat.  He  had  long  been  in  intercourse 
with  the  friends  of  Chase,  and  he  would 
gladly  have  accepted  Chase  or  Grant,  or,  in- 
deed, almost  any  other  Republican  In  the 
country  whose  name  had  been  mentioned  for 
the  presidency,  In  preference  to  Lincoln. 
When  Lincoln  was  renominated  by  prac- 
tically a  unanimous  vote,  Greeley  avoided 
direct  antagonism  to  the  party,  but  earnestly 
co-operated  with  Senator  Wade  and  Rep- 
resentative Davis  in  their  open  rebellion 
against  Lincoln.  Wade  ana  Davis  Issued 
an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
that  appeared  in  Greeley's  journal  on 
the  5th  of  AugU3t,  In  which  Lincoln  was 
severely  arraigned  for  usurping  the  authority 
of  Congress  and  for  withholding  his  approval 
to  a  bill  presented  to  him  just  on  the  eve  of 
adjournment,  for  the  purpose,  as  they  as- 
sumed, of  holding:  "the  electoral  votes  of 
the  rebel  States  at  the  dictation  of  his  per- 
sonal ambition."  Such  an  appeal  coming 
from  two  of  the  ablest  of  the  Republican 
leaders,  cast  a  dark  gloom  over  the  prospects 
of  the  Republican  party,  and  to  the  support 
of  this  revolt  Greeley  added  an  ostentatious 
and  Ill-advised  effort  to  negotiate  a  peace 
through  a  plausible  adventurer  commonly 
known  as  "Colorado"  Jewett.  The  effusive 
and  irrepressible  George  N.  Sanders  was  in- 


volved In  It,  ana  through  Greeley  they  com- 
municated to  Lincoln  a  basis  of  peace  that 
Greeley  was  led  to  believe  the  South  would 
accept. 

The  terms  suggested  were— the  restoration 
of  the  union,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  uni- 
versal amnesty,  payment  of  $4,000,000  for 
the  slaves,  full  representation  to  be  given  to 
the  Southern  States  in  Congress  and  a  Na- 
tional Convention  to  be  called  at  once  to  en- 
graft the  new  policy  on  the  Constitution.  In- 
stead of  maintaining  the  secrecy  necessary 
to  the  success  of  an  adjustment  of  the  diffi- 
culty between  the  sections  then  at  war,  the 
Greeley-Jewett  negotiations  soon  became 
public,  and  Lincoln  was  earnestly  impor- 
tuned by  Greeley  to  meet  the  emergency  by 
opening  the  doors  widely  to  the  considera- 
tion of  any  proposition  of  peace.  Lincoln, 
in  his  abundant  caution,  although  entirely 
without  hope  of  accomplishing  anything  by 
the  Greeley  negotiations, transmitted  a  paper 
to  be  delivered  to  the  Confederates  who  were 
assuming  to  act  for  the  South,  a  statement 
over  his  signature,  saying  that  any  proposi- 
tion lor  the  "restoration  of  peace,  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  whole  uuioa  and.  the  aban- 
donment of  slavery,  and  which  comes  by 
and  with  an  authority  that  can  control 
the  armies  now  at  war  against  the 
United  States,  will  be  received  and 
considered  by  the  Executive  Government  of 
the  United  States,  and  will  be  met  by  lib- 
eral terms  on  other  substantial  and  collat- 
eral points,  and  the  bearer  or  bearers  there- 
of shall  have  safe  eonduct  both  ways." 
Greeley  had  become  much  enthused  in  his 
efforts  to  accomplish  peace.  He  was  a  lover 
of  peace,  an  earnest  and  inherent  foe  of  the 
arbitrament  of  the  sword  under  all  circum- 
stances, and  when  he  found  that  the  whole 
effort  made  to  arrest  fraternal  war  brought 
only  a  contemptuous  rejection  of  Lincoln's 
proposition  from  those  who  assumed  to  rep- 
resent the  Confederate  Government  he  was 
profoundly  humiliated. 


The  pronounced  anti-war  platform  of  the 
Democratic  Convention  that  nominated  Mc- 
Clellan  against  Lincoln  was  even  less  to 
Greeley's  liking  than  the  actltude  of  the 
Republicans,  and  finally,  as  the  Wade  and 
Davis  manifesto  seemed  to  have  fallen  still- 
born upon  the  country,  and  Greeley's  nego- 
tiations for  peace  had  ended  disastrously 
without  credit  to  any,  Greeley  had  no  choice 
but  to  fall  in  with  the  Lincoln  procession 
and  advocate  the  success  of  the  Republican 
ticket.  Sherman's  capture  of  Atlanta  and 
Sheridan's  victories  In  the  Valley  started  the 
tidal  wave  in  favor  of  Lincoln,  and  Greeley 
was  quite  prepared,  through  his  sad  ex  lic- 
ences in  his  hostility  to  the  admlnlstr;  >a, 
to  fall  In  with  the  tide  and  share  the  vl_  ..'ry 
his  party  was  then  certain  to  win.  After 
Lincoln's  re-election  there  was  little  oppor- 
tunity for  Greeley  to  take  Issue  with  Lin- 
coln. During  the  winter  of  1865  he  earn- 
estly favored  every  suggestion  looking  to 
the  termination  of  the  war  upon  some  basis 
that  would  bring  the  South  back  into  cordial 
relations  With  the  Union.  The  failure  of  the 
Hampton  Roads  conference  between  Lin- 
coln and  the  Confederate  Commissioners  was 
regretted  by  Greeley,  but  he  no  longer 
criticised  Lincoln  with  his  old-time  severity; 
and  when,  after  Lee's  surrender  and  the  final 
triumph  of  the  Union  cause,  Lincoln's  life 
was  taken  by  the  assassin's  bullet,  Greeley 
and  Lincoln  were  more  nearly  In  har- 
monious relations  than  they  had  ever  been 
at  any  time  from  the  day  of  Lincoln's  in- 
auguration. When  the  war  ended  Greeley 
was  the  first  prominent  man  of  the  country 
to  demand  universal  amnestj"  and  Impartial 
suffrage.  A  leading  editorial  la  the  Tribune 
demanded  the  forgiveness  of  the  Insurgents 
as  the  price  of  universal  suffrage  to  the 
freedmen  startled  the  country  and  cost 
Greeley  tne  senatorial  honors  he  mucn  cov- 
eted. A.  K.  McClure. 


a  «ift  to  All,  Free. 

to  introduce  it  in  america,  the  medical 
Reform  Society  op  London  will  send  an  ex- 
cellent REMEDY,  FREE  OF  CHARGE,  to  all  Who 

are  bona  tide  sufferers  from  Chronic  Kidney 
and  Liver  Diseases,  Diabetes  or  Bncht's  Dls- 
eaee,  or  any  discharges  (Albumenuria)  or  de- 
rangements of  the  human  body;  also,  for 
Dropsy,  Nervous  Weakness,  Exhausted  Vital- 
ity, Gravel,  Rheumatism,  Sciatica,  Dyspep- 
sia, Loss  of  Memory,  want  of  Brain  Power. 
The  discovery  is  a  new,  cheap  and  sure  cure, 
the  simplest  remedy  on  earth. as  found  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Nile.  Egypt. 

Send  a  self-addressed  envelope  at  once,  en- 
closing 10c  m  stamps,  to  defray  expenses,  to 
Secretary  James  Holland,  Bloomsbury  Man- 
sions, Bloomsbury  Square, London,  England. 
Mention  this  paper. 


It  is  provoking  to  read  so  many  pathetic  ac- 
counts of  people  who  take  big  doses  of  am- 
monia by  mistake,  and  have  to  go  through 
all  sorts  of  heroic  treatment  for  the  sake  of 
saving  their  lives.  It  Is  an  actual  fact  that  if 
ammonia  or  anything  of  that  nature  Is  taken 
into  the  mouth  the  muscles  contract  involun- 
tarily and  it  is  an  impossibility  to  swallow  it. 


Mr.  Lincoln's  Talks 


(Following  is  an  address  prepared  for 
delivery  by  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick. 
editor  and  publisher  oi"  THE  CHICAGO 
TRIBUNE,  on  the  Chicago  Theater  of  the 
Air  broadcast  last  night  over  radio  sta- 
tion W-G-N  and  the  Mutual  broadcasting 
system. ) 

BY  COL.   ROBERT  R.   McCORMlCK 

Four  score  and  seven  years  ago,  Mr. 
Lincoln  set  out  on  a  journey  from  Spring- 
field, 111.  Mr.  Lincoln  appeared  at  the 
station  alone.  Alone  he  spoke  his  fare- 
well to  Springfield,  his  words  directed 
to  a  rain-drenched  crowd  gathered  at  the 
station  platform.  The  moving  eloquence 
of  that  brief  farewell  ranks  it  with  the 
Gettysburg  and  the  great  inaugural  ad- 
dresses. It  was,  however,  a  personal 
farewell.  In  content  it  remains  a  pri- 
vate utterance. 

But  the  journey  begun  on  Feb.  11, 
1861,  was  not  a  private  journey.  It  was 
a  formal  progress  to  Washington,  de- 
signed to  follow  a  roundabout  course, 
planned  to  take  two  weeks  rather  than 
the  usual  two  or  three  days.  It  was  a 
journey  undertaken  with  the  thought  that 
a*  series  of  personal  ap'pearances  by  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  his  family  might  reassure 
the  country  and  allay  public  excitement. 

The  Presidential  special  was  thus 
scheduled  to  pass  through  Indiana,  Ohio, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania 
with  addresses  in  major  cities  en  route. 
In  February  of  1861,  the  nation  had  need 
of  reassurance. 

South  Carolina  had  passed  its  ordi- 
nance of  secession  on  December  20  of  the 
year  just  gone.  The  ordinance  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  state  seizure  of  federal 
properties  within  its  borders.  The  new 
year  was  destined  to  be  the  first  year 
of  civil  war.  Still,  in  February,  a 
few  short  months  remained  during  which 
the  lawful  powers  of  state  versus  nation 
could  be  discussed  and  debated. 

As,we  know,  the  first  gun  fired  against 
Ft.  Sumter  ended  the  possibility  of  a 
peaceful  decision.  Yet  until  its  firing 
the  tall  man  from  Springfield  clung  to 
the  hope  of. peace.  He  strove  to  define 
the  areas  of  state  and  national  sover- 
eignties. He  insisted  upon  the  spirit 
of  union.  He  argued  for  the  tremendous 
fact  of  union.  He  urged  the  recognition 
of  that  fact  with  all  the  law  and  logic, 
all  the  skill  and  sincerity,  at  his 
command. 

Reporters  who  accompanied  the  President- 
elect  have  recorded  that  Mr.  Lincoln's 
spirits  rose  as  the  train  moved  east- 
ward. There  were  stops  at  Illinois  vil- 
lages on  the  way.  The  prairie  settle- 
ments mustered  crowds  of  friends  and 
well  wishers. 

By  morning,  the  rain  had  spilled  it- 
self out.  February  12,  the  President- 
elect's 52d  birthday,  dawned  mild  and 
clear.  The  first  state  capitol  on  the 
route  was  Indianapolis.  Here  was  the 
first  major  audience  for  the  first 
speech  of  the  eastward  journey. 
•  Before  the  principal  hotel,  the  old 
Bates  House,  20,000  persons  cheered  the 
President-elect.  In  response  to  repeated 
calls  for  an  address,  Mr.  Lincoln  ap- 
peared on  a  balcony  asking,  ostensibly 
of  the  Indiana  legislature,  actually  of 
the  nation,  and  most  pointedly  of  the 
South:  "In  what  consists  the  special 
sacredness  of  a  state... I  speak  of  that 
assumed  primary  right  of  a  state  to  rule 
all  which  is  less  than  itself  and  to 
ruin  all  which  is  larger  than  itself... 


What  mysterious  right  to  play  tyrant  is 
conferred  upon  a  district  of  country, 
with  its  people,  by  merely  calling  it  a 
state?"  The  crowd  before  the  Bates 
House  stood  thoughtfully  in  the  winter 
sunshine.  Mr.  Lincoln  returned  to  his 
suite. 

The  day  following,  the  President-elect 
.paid  a  brief  and  formal  visit  to  the 
Indiana  state  capitol.  He  was  joined  by 
Mrs.  Lincoln  and  their  three  young  sons. 
In  better  spirits  and  with  renewed  faith 
the  Lincoln  family  went  forward.  Mr. 
Lincoln  appeared  before  friendly  audi- 
ences at  Columbus  and  at  Pittsburgh. 

Warmly  received  in  the  middle  west, 
the  Lincoln  party  sensed  that  listeners 
were  becoming  more  reserved  and  more 
curious  as  the  special  train  bore  east- 
ward. At  Utica,  N.  Y. ,  the  President- 
elect summarized  the  very  real  personal 
aspect  of  the  expedition  with  refreshing 
candor  and  humor:  "Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I  have  no  speech  to  make  to  you  and 
no  time  to  speak  in.  I  appear  before 
you  that  I  may  see  you,  and  that  you  may 
see  me;  and  I  am  willing  to  admit,  that, 
so  far  as  the  ladies  are  concerned,  I 
have  the  best  of  the  bargain,  tho  I  wish 
it  to  be  understood  that  I  do  not  make 
the  same  acknowledgement  concerning  the 
men.  " 

There  were  smiles  across  the  nation  as 
the  Utica  talk  was  reported  in  the  press. 
But  the  gravity  of  the  time  is  soberly 
reflected  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  address  of 
February  21,  delivered  before  the  state 
senate  at  Trenton,  N.  J.  Here  the  Pres- 
ident-to-be returned  to  his  primary 
theme:  "I  am  exceedingly  anxious  that 
this  Union,  the  Constitution,  and  the 
liberties  of  our  people  shall  be  per- 
petuated in  accordance  with  the  original 
idea  for  which  the  (Revolutionary)  strug- 
gle was  made. . . " 

And  on  the  following  day,  Washington's 
birthday,  1861,  Mr.  Lincoln  spoke  out  of 
his  deepest  and  most  moving  political 
conviction.  Invited  to  raise  a  flag 
over  Independence  Hall,  the  president- 
elect faced  a  Philadelphia  audience.  At 
the  scene  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, this  is  the  American  creed  as 
voiced  by  one  of  the  very  greatest  of 
Americans. 

"I  am  filled  with  deep  emotion  at 
finding  myself  standing  in  this  place. 
All  the  political  sentiments  I  entertain 
have  been  drawn,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  draw  them,  from  the  sentiments 
which  originated  in  and  were  given  to 
the  world  from  this  hall.  I  have  never 
had  a  feeling,  politically,  which  did 
not  spring  from  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

"I  have  often  pondered  over  the  dangers 
which  were  incurred  by  the  men  who  as- 
sembled here  and  framed  and  adopted  the 
Declaration.  I  have  often  inquired  of 
myself  what  great  principle  or  idea  it 
was  that  kept  the  (Continental)  Confed- 
eracy so  long  together.  It  was  not  the 
mere  matter  of  separation  of  the  colonies 
from  the  motherland;  but  that  sentiment 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  which 
gave  liberty,  not  alone  to  the  people  of 
this  country,  but  hope  to  all  the  world 
for  all  future  time.  It  was  that  which 
gave  promise  that  in  due  time  the  weights 
should  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of 
all  men,  and  that  all  should  have  an 
equal  chance. 

"Now  my  friends,  can  this  country  be 
saved  on  that  basis?  If  it  can,  I  will 
consider  myself  one  of  the  happiest  men 
in  the  world  if  I  can  help  to  save  it... 
"In  my  view  6f  the  present  aspect  of 
affairs,  there  is  no  need  of  bloodshed 
and  war... I  may  say  in  advance,  there 
will  be  no  bloodshed  unlea»  it  iff  forced 


upon  the  government.  The  gov- 
ernment will  not  use  force  un- 
less force  is  used  against  it. 
"My  friends,  this  is  a 
wholly  unprepared  speech.  I 
did  not  expect  to  be  called 
on  to  say  a  word  when  I  came 
here.  I  supposed  I  was  merely 
to  do  something  toward  raising 
a  flag.  I  may,  therefore, 
have  said  something  indiscreet. 
But  I  have  said  nothing  but 
what  I  am  prepared  to  live  by, 
and,  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of 
Almighty  God,   to  die  by!" 
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WASHINGTON  AND  LINCOLN 


BY   COL.  ROBERT  R.   McCORMICK 

[Editor  and' Publisher  of  The  Tribune] 

Listeners  to  my  broadcast  of  Lincoln's  Get- 
tysburg address  and  Washington's  Farewell 
address  have  asked  me  which  of  the  two  I 
consider  the  greater  man. 

Unquestionably  they  were  the  two  greatest 
men  this  country  has  produced.  Each  one  was 
indispensable  to  hold  his  country  together  in 
their  two  wars,  until  victory;  but  to  compare 
them  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  because  their 
services  were  largely  in  different  fields. 

Lincoln  operated  thru  his  unequalled  political 
and  literary  capacity  and  thru  generals  whom 
he  selected  or  who  were  selected  for  him. 

Washington,  while  he  held  the  views  of  the 
Revolution  as  soon  and  as  strongly  as  any  one, 
did  not  express  them  with  the  eloquence  and 
literary  genius  of  Patrick  Henry  or  of  Jefferson. 
His  service  was  as  commander  in  chief  in  the 
field. 

As  a  young  man,  he  was  defeated  at  Great 
Meadows  and  he  shared  Braddock's  defeat, 
which  he  and  his  Virginians  prevented  from 
becoming  destruction.  The  defeated  British 
retired  to  Philadelphia,  leaving  Washington  to 
resist  the  French  and  Indians.  For  his  service 
in  this  campaign,  he  received  the  thanks  of 
the  Virginia  house  of  burgesses/ 

He   accompanied    Forbes   at    the   head    of   a 
brigade  of  Virginians  and,  after  the  defeat  of 
the  British  advance  guard  under  Col.  Bouquet,  i 
occupied    Duquesne    before   the    British    main  I 
body  came  up. 

He  was  the  obvious  choice  for  American 
commander  in  chief.  The  only  other  American 
of  equal  military  experience  was  Sir  William 
Johnson  who  had  held  a  royal  major  general's 
commission  and  had  been  the  most  important 
single  factor  in  the  conquest  of  Canada.  He 
had  died  in  1774.  If  he  had  lived,  he  would 
probably  have  been  a  Tory  as  was  his  son,  John. 
Washington's  service  at  Boston  consisted  in 
organizing  an  army  as  the  Minute  Men  returned 
to  their  homes,  and  in  occupying  and  fortifying 
Dorchester  Heights,  which  compelled  the  evac- 
uation of  the  city. 

New  England,  at  that  time,  was  so  thoroly 
loyal  that  there  was  no  danger  of  further  inva- 
sion. Disloyal  New  York  City  was  the  place 
where  the  Howes  would  land.  As  we  all  know, 
the  New  York  area,  consisting  of  three  islands, 
was  untenable  in  the  face  of  amphibious  opera- 
tions. Washington  did  not  want  to  try  to  hold  it 
but  congress  felt  the  abandoning  of  the  city 
would  be  badly  received  in  that  Tory  state. 

In  consequence,  Washington  was  defeated 
four  times— at  Brooklyn  Heights,  Harlem,  White 
Plains,  and  Fort  Washington.  His  army  was 
almost  completely  destroyed  and  he,  with  a 
remnant,  retreated  to  the  shelter  of  the  Dela- 
ware river.  From  here  he  delivered  the  light- 
ning blows  of  Trenton  and  Princeton  and  re- 
established himself  at  Morristown,  where  he 
could  watch  and  partially  blockade  the  British 
army.    - 

When  Howe  moved  his  army  by  water  to  take 
Philadelphia,  Washington  anticipated  him  and 
took  up  a  defensive  position  behind  the  Brandy- 
wine  river.  Here  he  was  outflanked  and  defeated 
and  retired  to  Skippack  creek,  from  which  he 
attempted  another  surprise  attack  which,  how- 
ever, was  defeated  at  Germantown. 

After  Gen.  Howe's  retirement,  Gen.  Clinton 
retreated  to  New  York.  Washington  pursued 
him  and  attacked  him  at  Monmouth  but  was 
defeated  thru  the  treason  of  Gen.  Charles  Lee. 

Washington  appreciated  the  military  genius 


displayed  by  Gen.  Benedict  Arnold  in  Lake 
Champlain  and  at  Freeman's  Farm  and  gave 
him  command  of  the  most  important  post  in 
America — West  Point.  This  mistake  in  judg- 
ment was  only  saved  from  utter  catastrophe  by 
the  accidental  capture  of  Maj.  Andre  with  the 
plans  for  the  betrayal  of  West  Point. 

Washington  showed  greater  judgment  in  the  | 
selection  of  Gen.  Greene  to  command  in  the 
south  after  Gates'  defeat.  Greene,  with  the  aid 
of  Daniel  Morgan,  the  unorganized  Indian  fight- 
ers of  King's  Mountain,  and  Lafayette,  forced 
Cornwallis  into  Yorktown. 

Here  Washington's  military  genius  shone 
again.  He  persuaded  the  French  fleet  to  block- 
ade the  town  by  sea  and  hastened  there  with 
his  own  and  Rochambeau's  French  army,  and 
after  a  short  siege  received  the  capitulation  of 
Lord  Cornwallis  and  his  whole  force. 

This  won  the  war. 

From  his  boyhood  Washington  had  exerted  a 
greater  influence  on  every  one  he  met  than  has 
ever  been  exercised  by  any  other  man.  He 
needed  all  of  his  influence  to  keep  his  unpaid, 
hungry  forces  together  until  the  treaty  of  peace 
was  signed  and  Gen.  Carleton  and  the  uncap- 
tured  part  of  the  various  British  forces  em- 
barked from  New  York. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  Washington  picked  the 
site  of  all  of  his  battles,  excepting  Brooklyn 
Heights,  which  was  chosen  by  congress.  None 
of  his  opponents  ever  chose  the  battlefield. 

His  difficulties  in  the  establishment  of  the 
government  have  been  recounted  entirely  by 
friendly  historians. 

Lincoln  may  well  be  termed  the  Patrick 
Henry  and  Jefferson  of  the  Civil  war.  He 
pleaded  the  arguments  against  the  extension  of 
slavery  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  with 
an  eloquence  equal  to,  but  without  the  power 
of  delivery,  of  the  great  Virginian,  for  national 
freedom.  He  continued  this  eloquence  thruout 
the  war  with  prose  equal  to  Jefferson's.  He 
showed  a  supremacy  equal  to  Franklin's. 

He  was  without  military  knowledge  or  experi- 
ence. He  accepted  the  advice  on  military  affairs 
of  the  veteran  Winfield  Scott,  75  years  old.  In 
naval  affairs,  unfortunately,  at  the  outset,  he 
deferred  to  Secretary  of  State  Seward — in  con- 
sequence of  which  Fort  Sumter  was  not  re- 
inforced and,  undefended  by  its  slave-sympathiz- 
ing commander,  surrendered  to  a  mere  bom- 
bardment. 

Lincoln  was  now  greatly  aided  by  three  men 
practically  forgotten  to  military  history.  Col. 
Charles  P.  Stone  organized  the  Union  defenders 
of  Washington.  Militia  Brig.  Gen.  Benjamin  F. 
Butler  took  Annapolis  and  then  Baltimore.  For 
these  tremendous  services,  he  was  relegated  to 
the  rear  by  the  jealousy  of  Scott. 

Lew  Wallace,  much  better  known  as  an 
author,  defeated  the  Confederates  in  north- 
western Virginia,  as  did  George  McClellan. 

The  defeat  of  Bull  Run  occurred  because  the 
Union  army  at  Harper's  Ferry  did  not  engage 
the  Confederate  one  in  its  front  and  allowed  it 
to  reinforce  the  Confederates  at  Bull  Run.  The 
blame  for  this  is  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  octogenarian  Pennsylvanian,  Gen.  Patterson. 
The  fact  that  he  was  persuaded  not  to  attack 
by  George  H.  Thomas,  later  a  major  general 
and  army  commander,  and  Fitz-John  Porter, 
later  court  martialed  and  removed  from  com- 
mand for  a  similar  dereliction,  is  conveniently 
covered  up  by  military  writers. 

Lincoln  now  appointed  McClellan  commander- 
in-chief.  This  able  organizer  had  a  tempera- 
mental inability  to  fight.  There  was  no  time 
when  he  might  not  have  won  the  war  in  one 
campaign.  When  Lincoln  removed  McClellan 
he  made  the  tremendous  blunder  of  appointing 
Gen.  Henry  W.  Halleck  commander  in  chief. 

Under  the  handicap  of  this  military  incompe- 
tent and  political  schemer,  who  held  Lincoln's 
confidence  to  the  end,  the  campaigns  of  the 
second  Bull  Run,  Antietam,  Fredericksburg, 
Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg,  and  Mine  Run 
were  fought  to  no  avail. 

From  Illinois,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  a  forgotten 
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hero  of  the  Mexican  war,  appointed  colonel  of 
a  militia  regiment  by  Gov.  Yates  and  brigadier 
general  at  the  behest  of  Congressman  Wash- 
burne,  marched  from  victory  to  victory.  At  one 
time  when  under  temporary  public  disfavor, 
Lincoln  retained  him  in  command.  He  was 
assisted  by  four  very  unusual  volunteer  sol- 
diers- Wallace,  of  whom  I  have  spoken;  Pren- 
tiss the  Rock  of  Shiloh,  and  later  victor  of  the 


battle  of  Memphis;  McClernand, 
Grant's  principal  assistant  at  Vicks- 
burg,  and  Logan,  who  later  saved 
Sherman  at  Atlanta. 

Of  these,  only  Logan  was  present 
in  the  Chattanooga  campaign,  and 
that  in  an  inconspicuous  way.    Its 
victory  was  made  complete  by  the  i 
fiery  enterprise  of  Gen.  Sheridan.        1 

Congress,  realizing  the  genius  of 
Gen.  Grant,  created  for  him  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  general  in  com- 
mand of  all  the  armies.  And  Lin- 
coln, acquiescing  in  the  congres- 
sional determination,  appointed  him 
to  command. 

With  the  way  in  which  Grant,  in 
spite  of  poor  corps  commanders,  ham 
mered  his  way  thru  the  Wilderness; 
how  Sheridan  only  failed  to  close 
the  war  with  his  raid  around  Lee; 
how  Wallace  emerged  from  his  re- 
tirement to  prevent  an  attack  on 
Washington;  how  Sherman,  frus- 
trated in  his  efforts  to  destroy  the 
Confederate  army,  developed  the  ex- 
traordinary maneuver  of  the  March 
to  the  Sea;  how  Grant,  by  the  orig- 
inal and  little  recognized  use  of 
mechanized  warfare,  enclosed  Lee  in 
his  fortifications,  cut  him  off,  and 
captured  him — Lincoln  had  nothing 
to  do.  His  tremendous  contribution 
was  in  not  allowing  Halleck,  now 
Lincoln's  chief-of-staff,  to  interfere 
with  the  great  general,  the  first  of 
modern  generals. 

Like  Washington,  Grant  picked 
the  sites  of  all  his  battles  save  one. 
Shiloh  was  bequeathed  to  him  by 
!  Smith  and  Sherman. 

And  so,  as  I  have  said  before,  Lin- 
coln is  better  compared  with  Henry 
and  Jefferson;  Washington  with 
Grant. 

Grant's  Presidential  administra 
tions  have  been  criticized  as  much  as 
Washington's  have  been  praised.  I 
hope  that  an  historian  will  arise  to 
find  that  he  has  been  as  much 
maligned  in  his  political  as  he  has 
been  unappreciated  in  his  military 
genius,  _         ,___ 
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A  few  weeks  ago  Jacob  W.  Paulen, 
father  of  Gov.  Ben  S.  Paulen,  point- 
ing to  a  picture  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
the  governor  had  framed  and  hung 
upon  the  wall  of  his  work  room  in 
Topeka,  remarked  to  some  friends: 
"It  does  not  look  like  the  young  Lin- 
coln I  knew  at  Springfield,  111.  Lin- 
coln didn't  wear  whiskers  then.  But 
he  wore  the  same  kindly  face  we  see 
in  the  artist's  outline." 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Paulen  had  come 
to  Topeka  to  visit  their  son,  Governor 
Paulen.  It  was  in  the  latter's  office 
in  the  state  house  when  the  father 
told  of  his  boyhood  acquaintance  with 
Abraham  Lincoln.  It  was  a  story  run- 
ning back  thru  more  than  two-thirds 
of  a  century.  It  was  told  in  interest- 
ing detail  by  a  Kansan  who  has  grown 
into  the  ruggedness  of  old  age,  for 
Captain  Paulen  is  in  his  8  6th  year. 
Called  on  Lincoln  During  Boyhood. 

Born  and  reared  near  Springfield, 
Jacob  Paulen  saw  much  of  Lincoln  in 
his       boyhood.  The       acquaintance 

ripened  as  he  grew  up  to  manhood, 
and  often  when  in  town  he  would  call 
on  Mr.  Lincoln  at  his  law  office. 
When  Lincoln  became  the  Republi- 
can candidate  for  president,  young 
Paulen  dropped  in  one  day  to  tell 
him  he  was  going  to  vote  for  him. 
"That  will  be  a  good  start  for  you  in 
your  first  vote,  Jacob,  and  if  you  keep 
it  up  you  will  make  no  mistake,"  Lin- 
coln told  the  young  man.  "I  have 
kept  it  up  thru  all  these  years,"  Cap- 
tain Paulen  told  his  visitors  in  the 
state  house.  "I  voted  for  Abraham 
Lincoln  the  second  time,  but  it  didn't 
count,"  he  said.  "That  vote  was  cast 
in  a  rebel  prison  at  Tyler,  Texas, 
where  as  a  soldier  of  the  Union  I 
served  fourteen  months,"  he  ex- 
plained. "But  we  Lincoln  fellows 
beat  the  McClelland  crowd  four  to 
one  in  that  test  of  loyalty." 

The  question  of  Jacob  Paulen's  age 
when    he   cast  his   first  vote   for   Lin- 
coln, came  up  in  the  conversation,  and 
that  was  explained  quite  satisfactorily. 
"It  was  this  way,"  he  said.     "In  thou- 
sands of  pioneer  farm  homes  the  par- 
ents were  too  busy  in  the  struggle  of 
life  to  record  the   birth   date   of  their 
children,  and  in  some  cases  it  was  a 
mere    matter    of    memory.      That   was 
so    in    my    case,    for    my    father    and  i 
mother  had  neglected  to  put  it  down  I 
in  the  Bible.     They  were  sure  of  my  \ 
twenty-first    birthday.      'You    are    old  | 
enough  to  vote  for  Abraham  Lincoln,' 
they  told  me." 

Served  in  the  Civil  War. 

Having  performed  that  high  duty, 
Jacob  Paulen,  at  his  first  opportunity, 


offered  his  services  to  his  country.  He 
enlisted  in  Company  B,  130th  Illinois 
Volunteer  Infantry.  He  was  pro- 
moted from  second  lieutenant  to  first, 
and  afterward  commissioned  captain 
for  meritorious  conduct  ,on  the  field 
of  battle  He  served  in  the  engage- 
ments of  Post  Gibson,  Champion  Hill, 
Black  River  and  the  siege  of  Vicks- 
burg,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  the 
Battle  of  Mansfield,  Louisiana,  and 
held  fourteen  months  in  the  stockade 
at  Tyler,  Tex. 

Captain  Paulen  was  one  of  that  fine 
army  of  140,000  soldiers  of  the  Civil 
war  who  came  to  Kansas  for  a  home. 
Here  six  years  before  Sumpter  was 
shelled  the  pioneers  were  fighting  for 
the  issue  which  was  won  at  Appomat- 
tox. Kansas,  the  pivotal  state  in  the 
greatest  conflict  the  world  has  known, 
opened  wide  its  heart  and  arms  to  its 
defenders  and  saviours.  The  causes 
which  led  to  the  War  of  Rebellion 
actuated  and  influenced  the  coming 
of  this  grand  army  of  state-builders. 
They  wanted  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  homestead  law  and  have  a  part  in 
the  development  of  the  Free  Kansas 
they  had  fought  for  on  many  battle 
fields.  These  were  the  influences, 
Captain  Paulen  said,  that  directed 
America's  best  blood  and  brawn  to 
this  divinely  favored  state.  "As  for 
myself,  I  thought  of  the  glorious 
ending  of  the  awful  strife,  of  our 
great  Lincoln  who  had  guided  the 
ship  of  the  Union — and  Kansas." 

Captain  Paulen,  with  hundreds  of 
others  of  his  comrades,  settled  in 
Wilson  and  surrounding  counties.  He 
located  on  a  farm  near  Fredonia.  in 
1869.  With  him  and  his  wife  came 
the  present  governor,  Ben  S.  Paulen, 
then  an  infant  in  his  mother's  arms. 
Captain  Paulen  was  early  called  to 
serve  as  clerk  of  the  district  court, 
and  in  1879,  established  the  hardware, 
implement  and  general  store  which 
he  and  Governor  Paulen  conducted  at 
Fredonia  until  a  few  years  ago. 
Must  Be  Close  Co-Operation. 

"We  Kansans  looking  back  over  the 
past  half  century  know  full  well  that 
our  successes  and  reverses  have  been 
about  equally  mixed,"  Captain  Paulen 
told  his  friends.  "Co-operation  and 
helpfulness  is  the  main  thing  in  de- 
veloping a  state.  When  drouths  arid 
crop  failures  came  the  farmers  were 
not  alone  the  sufferers.  All  of  us 
shared  in  these  reverses.  Only  by 
standing  together  and  fighting  the 
battle  heroically  could  we  hope  to 
build  our  splendid  Kansas  of  today. 
And  this  state  will  go  on  to  a  greater 
destiny,    because    in    the    generations 


that  are  coming  on  will  be  represented  ' 
the    blood   and    brawn   and    the    spirit 
of  it  founders. 

"You  know  how  it  was,  Ben,"  Cap- 
tain Paulen  said  to  his  son,  in  recall- 
ing their  experiences   in   the  big  gen- 
eral   store    at    Fredonia.       "We    were 
confronted  with  a  hard  problem  many 
times    in    providing    farm    machinery 
and  supplies  for  the  farmers.     We  had 
to   have   money  to   keep   up   the   stock  I 
so  we  could  tide  them  over.     The  peo-  ; 
pie   were   building   homes   and    paying 
for  their  farms,  and  several  times  they 
suffered  a  succession  of  crop  failures 
from    drouth.      They    were    typical    of 
Kansas    farmers,    for,    as    the    saying 
I  was,    'they    were    determined    to    stay 
by   the   ship.'      When    we    had    to    re- 
!  plenish  our  stock  and  supplies  to  meet 
I  their    needs,    it    was    necessary    quite 
I  often   to   go   to   the   bank  and   borrow 
!  money  at  8  per  cent." 

I  asked  Captain  Paulen  about  his 
collections.  "Oh,  well,"  he  said,  "they 
were  pretty  good.  The  people  paid 
when  they  could.  When  we  went  out 
of  business  we  probably  had  $15,000 
on  our  books,  but  this  you  must  re- 
member ran  along  thru  twenty-five 
years.  I  guess  our  experiences  in  that 
matter  are  not  different  from  other 
merchants.     A   man   struggling   to   get 

along  and  with  a  family  to  support 
had  to  have  help  thru  bad  crop  years 
from  his  local  merchant.  We  felt  it 
our  duty  to  stand  by  him  and  see  that 
his  wife  and  children  did  not  suffer 
for  the  necessaries  of  life.  We  did  it 
and  took  our  chances.  That  is  the 
experience  of  every  merchant  in  Kan- 
sas. It  is  the  spirit  of  co-operation 
that  has  developed  our  state.  More 
than  that;  money  is  not  the  only  thing  j 
in  the  world.  There  are  some  other  ] 
attributes  that  bring  greater  returns 
on  the  investment. 

.Spirit  of  Common  People. 

Turning   again     to     the     picture    ot 
Abraham    Lincoln    as    it    looks    down 
from   the    wall   in    the    governor's   of- 
fice,    Captain   Paulen     told    how     the 
j  great  president  had  stamped  the  self- 
I  consciousness  of  American  people  with 
]  his  personality.     "No  public  servant," 
i  he   said,    "chooses   any   other  national 
|  character    as    his    standard.      Lincoln 
j  is  the  first  and  great  example  of  the 
spirit    of    the    common    people    made 
I  manifest." 

Speaking  as  one  who  knew  Lincoln 

|  when  his  mind  was  keenest  and  most  } 

receptive,     Captain    Paulen     measured  \ 

him   not   as   a   war   lord,    or   king,    or  j 

genius;    he    was    a    Great    Man.      To 

the  soldiers  on  the  field  of  battle,  to 
all  the  people  in  the  peaceful  pursuits 
of  life,  to  presidents  and  governors, 
to  the  little  children  in  the  homes 
and  schools,  Lincoln's  life  always  has, 
and  always  will  stand  out,  as  our 
best  inspiration. 

"His   life    was    gentle,    and   the   elements 
So  mix'd  in  him   that  Nature  might  stand 

up 
And    say    to    aP    the    world,    'This    Was    a 

Man'  " 
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More  About  Abraham  Lincoln 


To  The  Republican:  The  life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  moved  unon  that 
high,  consistent  plane  which  the 
surroundings  of  his  youth  inspired. 
Poverty  is  hard  but  oftentimes  a 
loving  nurse.  If  fortune  denies  the 
luxuries  of  wealth,  she  makes  gen- 
erous compensation  in  that  greater 
love.  And  character  is  best  formed 
amid  those  surroundings  where 
every  working  hour  is  filled  with 
struggle. 

^  Lincoln   had    the     advantage     of 
living  in  a  new  country,  of     social 
equality   and   of   personal    freedom. 
1  He  knew  and  mingled  with  men  of 
I  every  kind,  and,  after  all,  men  are 
i  the  best  books.     Lincoln  never  fin- 
i  ished  his   education.      To   the   night 
I  of  his  death  he     was     a     pupil,     a 
|  learner,  an  inquirer  and  seeker  after 
knowledge. 
He   was  a   many  sided  man,   ac- 
j  quainted   with    smiles      and      tears, 
;  complex  in  brain,   single  in     heart! 
j  direct  as  light,  and  his  words  gave 
'  the  perfect  image  of  his     thought. 
Lincoln  was  an  immense     person- 
ality—firm but  not  obstinate.     Ob- 
stinacy is  egotism,  but  firmness  is 
heroism.        He      influenced      others 
without    effort,    unconsciously,    and 
they  submitted  to  him  as  men  sub- 
mit to  nature  unconsciously.    What 
he  pretended  to  be,  he  was,  genuine 
and  sincere.     He  did  not  say  what 
he    thought      others      thought,      but 
what  he  thought. 

He  was  an  orator— clear,  sincere 
and  natural.  His  wondrous  words 
uttered  in  the  Gettysburg  address 
is  a  splendid  example  of  his  clear 
cut  oratory. 

Lincoln  cared  nothing  for  place 
but  everything  for  principle.  He 
would  not  go  wrong;  he  knew  that 
slavery  had  defenders,  but  no 


doing  wrong.  He  hated  slavery  and 
pitied  the  master,  but  he  did  not 
seek  to  conquer  persons,  but  preju- 
dices. 

Nothing  discloses  real  character 
like  the  use  of  power.  It  is  easy  for 
the  weak  to  be  gentle, 'but  if  you 
wish  to, know  what  a  man  really  is 
give  him  power.  This  is  the  su- 
preme test.  It  can  be  said  about 
Lincoln  that,  having  almost  abso- 
lute power,  he  never  abused  it  ex- 
cept on  the  side  of  mercy. 

Some  have  said  that  Lincoln  had 
no  religion.     This  is  not  true,     for 
the  faith   of  Lincoln  can   be  shown 
by  his  own  words.  Once  during  the 
Civil  war  he  said:   "I  do  not  rely  on 
the     patriotism      of        our      pe6ple 
though    no      people  '  have      rallied 
around  their  king  as  ours  have  ral- 
lied around  me.  But  the  God  of  our 
fathers,  who  raised  up  this  country 
to  be  the  refuge  of     the     oppressed 
and  downtrodden  of  all  nations  will 
not  let  it  perish  now."     When  'men 
are    stricken,      when      the     country 
stands  in  the  deadly  hour  of  peril 
then  it  is  faith— faith  in  the  God  of 
our  fathers  that  tells  us,  "God  will 
bring  us  through  safe."   This  faith 
Abraham  Lincoln  had. 

As  we  move  away  from  him  and 
years  and  events  pass  between  us 
his  form  will  be  visible  and  dis  ' 
tmct,  for  such  characters  are  built 
upon  courage  and  faith  and  that 
affection  which  is  the  seat  of  both. 
How  long  the  names  of  men  will 
ast   no   human   foresight   can     tell 

win  IT  'f1"6  °f  Abl'aha™  Lincoln 
will  stand  immovable  forever  He 
was  the  grandest  fjgure,  of"  the 
fiercest  civil  war.  it  was  rightly 
said  about  him.  -Now  he  belon§^^ 
the  ages." 


de- 
fense, and  that  they  who  attack  «,«  i 
right  must  wound  themselv^  He       sra   ,     ,  GASPER  MAGARian 
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Canadian  Solon  In 
Praise  Of  Lincoln 


^edicts    Americas    Will 
Enter  Conflict. 


Praise  for  the  Lincoln  shrines  in 
the  Springfield  area  and  compas- 
sion for  a  world  that  has  neglected 
to  follow  the  doctrines  of  the  Great 
Emancipator  was  expressed  yester- 
day by  G.  G.  McGeer,  Vancouver, 
member  of  the  Canadian  parlia- 
ment, as  he  prepared  to  leave  for 
Ottawa,  Ontario. 

"If  the  whole-  world  could  mirror 
a  little  of  the  sentiment  accorded 
Lincoln's  greatness,  it  would  be  a 
lot  better  off  today,"  the  Canadian 
asserted. 

Mr.  McGeer,  a  life  long  resident 
of  Canada,  stopped  here  solely  to 
visit  the  Springfield  Lincoln  shrines 
and  make  a  pilgrimage  to  New 
Salem  state  park  for  which  he  had 
the  highest  praise. 

Urged  to  comment  on  the  Euro- 
pean war,  Mr.  McGeer  pictured  the 
Americas  as  the  last  citadel  of 
democracy.  He  predicted  eventual 
and  inevitable  entry  of  the  Ameri- 
cas into  the  world  conflagration. 
Canada  is  preparing  for  "M-day" 
on  a  basis  ten  times  as  wide  as  it 
did  in  the  World  war,  he  remarked. 

The  Canadian  parliament  had 
just  adjourned  before  Mr.  McGeer 
swung  south  to  Alton  on  business 
and  then  to  Springfield  on  r  leasure. 
Mr.  McGeer  was  at  one  time  mayor 
of  Vancouver.  He  received  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  at  Vancouver  a  few 
years  ago  as  official  representative 
of  Canada's  prime  minister.  He 
has  represented  Vancouver  in  par- 
liament since  1935. 

"Victory  will  come  to  us  in  the 
end,"  the  members  of  parliament 
said  firmly  in  reviewing  the  Ger- 
man threat.  The  victory  may  not 
be  on  the  British  Isles,  but  it  will 
be  some  place  in  the  world,  he 
added. 

Stressing  the  indispensability  of 
preparedness,  Mr.  McGeer  placed 
emphasis  on  the  training  of  men 
to  handle  new  war  materials.  With- 
out efficient  personnel  to  man 
them,  even  the  best  of  weapons  are 
useless,  he  said. 

"If  the  English  speaking  people 
are  to  restore  freedom  of  world 
travel,  trade  and  culture,  they  must 
establish  again  their  leadership  of 
the  past  by  maintaining  at  least 
power  enough  for  security,"  Mr. 
McGeer  concluded. 
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News    Behind   The    Newf 


From  Atlanta 

By  Ralph  McGill 

Publisher  of  the  Atlanta,  Ga., 
Constitution 

GREENBACKS  -  On  Febru- 
ary 25,  1862,  Abraham  Lincoln 
signed  an  act  authorizing  the 
printing  of  legal  tender  paper 
notes,  called  greenbacks  be- 
cause of  that  color  on  their 
backs,  in  the  amount  of  $150 
million. 

This  was  the  first  time  in 
America  that  anything  but 
coin  issued  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment had  been  used  as  le- 
gal money,  and  the  act  was 
hotly  attacked  as  unconstitu- 
tional. It  was  a  drastic  move, 
initiated  by  President  Lincoln, 
who  needed  money  to  finance 
the  War  Between  the  States, 
then  going  very  badly  indeed. 
A  bond  issue  had  failed.  The 
people  simply  did  not  buy. 

In  June,  1863,  with  the  war 
picture  even  darker,  a  bond 
issue  again  died  within  days 
and  again  additional  money 
was  printed  to  pay  soldiers  and 
war  purchase  obligations.  In 
January,  1864,  there  was  not 
enough  money;  so  the  presi- 
dent signed  for  a  third  issue. 
This  brought  the  ^raenback 
total  to  $4p|3a902.O    KJDD 

This  was  inflation  and  the 
interesting  thing  about  it  was 
that  every  one  understood  it. 
The  new  money  was  not  popu- 
lar nor  was  it  "sound",  de- 
spite the  government's  back- 
ing. Through  1864  greenbacks 
could  be  bought  for  about  45 
cents  on  the. dollar.  In  July  of 
that  year,  when  old  Jube 
Early's  men  could  be  seen 
across  the  Potomac,  they 
dropped  to  about  30  cents. 

CONTROVERSY  —  In  1886 
congress  moved  to  reduce  the 
greenbacks  with  the  further 
view  of  eventually  withdraw- 
ing all  paper  money.  The  first 
reduction  was  to  $356  million. 
There  the  amount  stood  until 
1872,  when  it  began  to  in- 
crease. 

A  curious  but  quite  under- 
standable thing  had  occurred. 
Farmers  in  the  west  had  been 
enormously  prosperous  during 
the  war.  Heavy  government 
purchases,  plus  the  payability 
of  mortgages  in  the  green- 
backs, which  could  be  bought 
so  cheaply  with  coins,  had 
combined  to  make  the  farmer 
think  prosperity  had  been 
caused  by  the  greenbacks 
alone. 


The  Democratic  Party  saw 
that  if  all  bank  and  corpora- 
tion paper  money  were  with- 
drawn, and  federal  greenbacks 
issued,  '  the  money  system 
would  be  more  flexible  and 
credit  "easier".  This  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  Greenback 
Party,  which  elected  14  con- 
gressmen, though  its  national 
vote  total  never  grew  above 
about  200,000.  This  produced 
also  the  national  controversy 
over  "hard  money".  No  one 
today  would  consider  returning 
to  coins  only.  It  was  the  con- 
venience of  paper  money  that 
won  it  friends  among  those  not 
otherwise  interested  in  the 
controversy. 

In  our  time,  of  course,  we 
are  doing  what  President  Lin- 
coln did,  although  on  a  much 
larger  scale,  dealing  in  billions 
where  he  was  troubled  with 
millions.  This  is  why  we  have 
inflation,  which  we  can't  en- 
tirely check,  though  we  have 
slowed  it. 


PROBLEM  —  While  people 
understood  what  President  Lin- 
coln was  doing  in  the  1860s  and 
responded  in  the  self  support- 


ing money  market  the  people 
do  not  understand  today. 

Now  we  have  a  very  serious 
problem.  We  have  prosperity, 
but  our  dollars  are  being  spent 
abroad  in  greater  amount  than 
we  are  receiving.  Inflation  is 
a  constant  threat.  Our  curren- 
cy is,  in  part,  backed  by  gold. 
Once  we  had  enough  gold  to 
"back  currency"  with  90  per 
cent  metal.  But  the  world  sup- 
ply is  down.  Russia  and  South 
Africa  are  the  big  gold  pro- 
ducers. France,  in  an  action 
that  is  in  part  vindictive,  is 
moving  to  increase  the  per- 
centage of  gold  backing  for 
its  money.  The  Swiss,  with  a 


relatively  small  amount  of 
currency,  have  a  backing  of 
about  90  per  cent. 

Things  cannot  go  on  as  they 
are  without  some  grave  inter- 
national and  domestic  prob- 
lems. There  must  be  some  in- 
ternational agreements  in  the 
monetary  field,  or  this  coun- 
try will  need  sharply  to  reduce 
expenditures  outside  the  coun- 
try. The  Lincoln  program 
worked  well  because  the  ex- 
penditures were  domestic. 
Even  so,  there  were  severe 
money  panics  in  the  post  Civil 
War  years. 
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When  in  Doubt, 
Lincoln  Acted 


Carl  Sandburg,  in  his  eloquent  tribute  to  Abraham 
Lincoln  before  a  joint  session  of  the  Congress  on  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  Civil  war  President's  birth, 
opened  with  these  words: 


"Not  often  in  the  story  of 
mankind  does  a  man  arrive  on 
earth  who  is  both  steel  and 
velvet,  who 
is  hard  as 
rock  and 
soft  as  drift- 
ing fog,  who 
holds  in  his 
heart  and 
mind  the . 
paradox  o  f 
terrible 
storm  and 
peace  u  n  - 
McGill  speaka  b  1  e 

and  perfect  .  •  ." 

Now  it  is  four  years  later. 

Almost  a  century  has  passed 
since  Mi*.  Lincoln's  assassina- 
tion. It  is  the  custom  on  these 
anniversaries  to  wonder  what 
Mr.  Lincoln  would,  say,  or  do, 
today. 

IN  1864  the  war  was  not  going 
well.  (It  was  not,  in  truth,  go- 
ing well  for  either  side.)  Many 
of  the  congressional  leaders  had 
begun  to  turn  from  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. Some  outspokenly  doubt- 
ed he  could  be  renominated. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  of  course,  knew 
this.  He  did  not  complain  aloud, 
iferbore  injustice  with  fortitude. 
He  was  hurt  by  much  of  it,  but 
when  he("  or  the  government, 
was  vulnerable  to  criticism  he 
admitted  it. 

In  August,  1864,  when  things 
looked  dark,  and  when  lie  must 
Have  been  lonelier  and  enter- 
tained a  feeling  of  having  been 
deserted  by  those  who  should 
have  been  with  him,  he  wrote 
out  his  feelings.  It  was  a  pri- 
vate piece  of  writing  not  for 
publication.  His  secretary,  John 
Hay,  made  a  copy  of  it.  Thirty 
years  later,  Hay  published  it: 


justice  warranted  by  the  Con- 
stitution upon  military  neces- 
sity." Few  could  quarrel  with 
that.  The  action  was  both  ex- 
pedient and  moral. 

It   would    seem    today     thai 
Americans  would  accept,  with- 


out further  delay,  the  fact  this 
nation  cannot  continue  to  deny 
the  same  citizenship  rights  to 
all  citizens.  Lincoln's  birthday 
requires  us  to  think  inwardly. 


"THE  WILL  OF  GOD  pre- 
vails. (Mr.  Lincoln  could  never 
find  a  'church'  to  join,  but  he 
was  a  believer.)  In  great  con- 
tests each  party  claims  to  act 
in  accordance  with  the  will  of 
God.  Both  may  be,  and  one 
must  be  wrong.  God  cannot  be 
for  and  against  the  same  tiling 
at  the  same  time. 

"In  the  present  civil  war  it  is 
quite  possible  that  God's  pur- 
pose is  something  different 
from  the  purpose  of  either  par- 
ty, and  yet  the  human  instru- 
mentalities, working  just  as 
they  do,  are  the  best  adapta- 
tion to  affect  His  purpose.  I 
am  almost  ready  to  say  that 
this  is  probably  true;  that  God 
wills  this  contest,  and  wills  that 
it  shall  not  end  yet. 

"'By  his  mere  quiet  power  on 
the  minds  of  the  contestants, 
He  could  have  either  saved  or 
destroyed  the  Union  without  a 
human  contest.  Yet,  the  con- 
test began.  And  having  begun, 
He  could  give  the  final  victory 
to  either  side  any  day.  Yet  the  • 
contest  proceeds  ..." 

ON  LINCOLN'S  birthday  in 
1964,  a  few  brief  weeks  after 
yet  another  President  has  been 
assassinated,  this  philosophic 
soliloquy  has  relevance.  There 
is  again  a  great  contest,  this 
one  world-wide.  There  has  al- 
ways been  too  much  talk  about 
God's  will  by  men  who  thereby 
seek  to  excuse  themselves  for 
lack- of  personal  commitment. 
Man  "is "  born  with  a  free  will. 
This  free  will  is  the  gift  of  God. 
One  exercises  it,  or  does  not. 

Mr.  Lincoln  always  acted. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  when  he  acted, 
disarmed  them  all.  He  abol- 
ished   slavery    "as    an    act    of 
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Abe's  Birthday 
Retains  Power 

It  was  the  approach  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  birth- 
day that  moved  House  Republicans  into  action  to  re- 
lease the  civil  rights  bill  from  a  committee  bondage  and 
to  the  floor  for  debate. 


Had  they  not  done  so,  they 
could  not  have  made  birthday 
speeches  honoring  the  Great 
Emanci- 
pator on 
F  e  b.  12 
without  be- 
ing laughed 
out  of  the 
hall. 

Mr.  L  i  n- 
coln  died  of 
an  a  s  s  a  s- 
in's  bui  1  e  t 
more  than 
98     years  McGill 

ago,     but     his     birthday     still 


has  power  to  get  action 
in  the  area  of  conscience  and 
human  rights. 

AS  WE  take  a  look  at  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  his  impact  on  the 
events  of  his  time,  we  see  very 
plainly  that  his  decision  to 
save  the  Union,  even  though  it 
meant  war,  served  to  confirm 
and  establish  a  federal  union. 
Until  the  conclusion  provided 
by  the  four  years  of  war  and 
its  impact  on  law  and  mind, 
we  were  a  country  of  petty 
sovereignties,     each     avoiding 


the  facts  and  meaning  of  the 
constitution. 

Mr.  Lincoln  saw  this  plainly 
when  he  said,  "My  paramount 
object  is  to  save  the  union,  and 
not  either  to  save  or  destroy 
slavery  ..." 

Mr.  Lincoln  became  almost 
literally  the  incarnation  of  the 
union,  its  meaning  and  pur- 
pose. Segregation  extremists 
today  take  delight  in  lifting 
this  declaration  of  his  about 
slavery  out  of  context. 

They  ignore  the  fact  that  he 
had  earlier  proclaimed  and 
affirmed— the  nation  could  not 
exist  half  slave  and  half  free. 


When  confronted  with  the 
issue  of  the  breaking  up  of  the 
nation  he  could,  without  any 
contradiction  whatever,  say 
that  his  paramount  object  was 
to  save  the  Union. 

A  UNION  providing  free  gov- 
ernment was  in  jeopardy.  The 
barbaric  custom  of  African 
slavery  was  already  on  the  way 
out.  Even  Russia's  czar,  con- 
fronted with  world  opinion,  had 
freed  the  serfs  from  the  bond- 
age of  centuries.  Chattel  slav- 
ery was  making  a  last,  futile 
stand  in  the  United  States  be- 
cause there  were  enough  men 
whose  greed  had  blinded  them 
to  the  present  reality  and  to 


the  forces  of  history  then  loose 
in  the  world.  All  reality  was 
directed  toward  eliminating  the 
enslavement  of  human  beings. 

Mr.  Lincoln  knew  that  if  the 
Union  died  in  the  war,  then 
freedom  and  the  government 
instituted  by  free  men  also 
would  fail. 

LINCOLN'S  political  develop- 
ment shows  him  to  have  been 
a  Henry  Clay  Whig,  with  defi- 
nite feelings  for  emancipation. 
(Such  Whigs  were  described  as 
"conscience  Whigs.")  He  was 
an  anti-slavery  man,  but  not 
an  abolitionist.  He  was  for  an 
orderly  process  of  emancipa- 
tion. 
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Carl  Sandburg,  in  his  eloquent 
tribute  to  Abraham  Lincoln  be- 
fore a  joint  session  of  the  Con- 
gress on  the  150th  anniversary  of 
the  Civil  War  President's  birth, 
opened  with  these  words : 

"Not  often  in  the  story  of  man- 
kind does  a  man  arrive  on  earth 
who  is  both  steel  and  velvet,  who 
is  as  hard  as  rock  and  soft  as 
drifting  fog,  who  holds  in  his 
heart  and  mind  the  paradox  of 
terrible  storm  and  peace  un- 
speakable   and   perfect.  .  ." 

Now  it  is  four  years  later. 

Almost  a  century  has  passed 
since  Lincoln's  assassination.  It 
is  the  custom  on  these  anniver- 
saries to  wonder  what  Lincoln 
would  say,  or  do,  today.  The  best 
answer  is  that  he  would  have 
been  straight-forward,  patient, 
aware  of  events,  willing  to  en- 
dure, to  struggle  toward  attain- 
ment of  his  objectives. 

HE  BORE  INJUSTICE  WITH 
FORTITUDE 

In  1864  the  war  was  not  going 
well.  (It  was  not,  in  truth,  going 
well  for  either  side.)  Many  of 
the  congressional  leaders  had  be- 
gun to  turn  from  Lincoln.  Some 
outspokenly  doubted  he  could  be 
renominated.  Lincoln,  of  course, 
knew  this.  He  did  not  complain 
aloud.  He  bore  injustice  with  for- 
titude. He  was  hurt  by  much  of 
it,  but  when  he,  or  the  govern- 
ment, was  vulnerable  to  criti- 
cism he  admitted  it. 

In  August  of  1864,  when,  things, 
looked  dark,  and  when  he  must 
have  been  lonelier  and  enter- 
tained a  feeling  of  having  been 
deserted  by  those  who  should 
have  been  with  him,  he  wrote 
out  his  feelings.  It  was  a  private 
piece  of  writing  not  for  publica- 
tion. His  secretary,  John  Hay. 
made  a  copy  of  it.  Thirty  years 
later,  Hay  published  it: 

"The  will  of  God  prevails. 
(Lincoln  could  never  find  a 
'church*  to  join.  But  he  was  a 
believer.)  In  great  contests  each 
party  claims  to  act  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  God.  Both  may 
be,  and  one  must  be  wrong.  God 
cannot  be  for  and  against  the 
same  thing  at  the  same  time.  In 
the  present  civil  war  it  is  quite 
possible  that  God's  purpose  is 
something  different  from  the 
purpose  of  either  party;  and  yet 
the  human  instrumentalities, 
working  just  as  they  do,  are  the 
best  adaptation  to  effect  His  pur- 
pose. I  am  almost  ready  to  say 
that  this  is  probably  true;  that 
God  wills  this  contest,  and  wills 
that  it  shall  not  end  yet.  By  his 
mere  quiet  power  on  the  minds 
of  the  contestants,  He  could  have 
either  saved  or  destroyed  the  Un- 
ion without  a  human  contest. 
Yet,  the  contest  began.  And  hav- 
ing begun,  He  could  give  the  final 
victory  to  either  side  any  day. 
Yet  the  contest  proceeds.  .  .  ." 


LINCOLN  ALWAYS  ACTED 

On  Lincoln's  birthday  in  1964, 
a  few  brief  weeks  after  yet  an- 
other President  has  been  assassi- 
nated, this  philosophic  soliloquy, 
has  relevance.  There  is  again  a 
great  contest,  this  one  world- 
wide. There  has  always  been  too 
much  talk  about  God's  will  by 
men  who  thereby  seek  to  excuse 
themselves  for  lack  of  personal 
commitment.  Man  is  born  with 
a  free  will.  This  free  will  is  the 
gift  of  God.  One  exercises  it,  or 
does  not. 

Lincoln  always  acted.  He  was 
confronted  with  his  party  and 
Cabinet,  split  many  ways  on  the 
issue  of  slavery.  The  moderates 
of  the  time  joined  with  Lincoln 
in  proposing  to  buy  the  slaves 
from  the  Southern  owners,  free- 
ing them  and  educating  them  for 
citizenship.  There  were  others 
who  thought  this  action  unwise. 
The  radicals  also  were  divided. 
There  were  some  who  had  de- 
manded abolition  as  soon  as  Lin- 
coln was  inaugurated.  There 
were  others  who  favored  a  more 
deliberate  process. 

Lincoln,  when  he  acted,  dis- 
armed them  all.  He  abolished 
slavery  "as  an  act  of  justice  war- 
ranted by  the  Constitution  upon 
military  necessity."  Few  could 
quarrel  with  that.  The  action  was 
both  expedient  and  moral. 

It  would  seem  today  that 
Americans  would  accept,  without 
further  delay,  the  fact  this  na- 
tion cannot  continue  to  deny  the 
same  citizenship  rights  to  all  citi- 
zens. Lincoln's  birthday  requires 
us  to  think  inwardly.  . 


McHenry,  Rev.  A.   C. 


LEARN  FROM  LINCOLN 

REV.    A.    C.    McHKNRV.    AT    SERA  ICE 

FOR  SPANISH  WAR   VETERANS, 

URGES    HEARERS    TO    GET 

GREAT  MAN'S  SPIRIT. 


Draws  Lessons  of  Universal  Broth- 
erhood i'riiiii  Life  of  the  Martyred 
President  and  Sees  Solution  of  the 
Problem  of  Human  Rights  in 
Following'  Lincoln's  Footsteps— 
Golden  Rule  to  Prevail. 
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The  Lincoln  memorial  service  held 
last  evening  at  St.  John's  Universal- 
ist  church  was  an  impressive  and 
largely  attended  event.  It  was  pri- 
marily for  the  members  of  the  organ- 
ization of  Spanish  "War  Veterans  and 
so  many  of  the  members  and  their 
relatives  and  friends  attended  that 
the  auditorium  of  the  church  was 
filled  almost  to  overflowing.  The  ser- 
mon was  delivered  by  the  pastor  of 
the  church.  Rev.  A.  C.  McHenry, 
who  is  a  veteran  of  the  Spanish  war. 
His  subject  was:  "Lincoln  and  Human 
Rights,"  and  it  was  an  eloquent  and 
masterly  address.  The  interior  of  the 
church  was  patriotically  decorated 
with  American -flags  and  flowers  and 
a  picture  of  the  martyred  president 
was  one  of  the  central  features  of 
the  appointments.-  -  Artistic  musical 
numbers  were  present.  Capt.  John  H. 
Laabs  singing  "Consider  and  Hear 
Me,"  and  Miss  Goldy  Belle  MeComb 
rendering1  two  selections  on  the  harp. 

Lessons  from  the  life  of  Lincoln 
were  drawn  by  Mr.  McHenry  and  he 
stated  that  Lincoln  lives  today  in  the 
heart  and  memory  of  humanity  be- 
cause he  possessed  and  expressed  the 
greatness  of  goodness.  Greatness 
born  of  the  spirit  of  goodness  never 
loses  its  value.  Like  love,  it  is 
eternal.  "I  will  not  dwell  upon  the 
early  struggles  of  this  man,"  said  the 
pastor.  "That  he  arrived  is  sufficient 
evidence  that  he  was  worth  making. 
His  cradle  was  poor  but  clean.  Its 
pisturesque  beauty  was  that  of  a 
Kentucky  forest,  and  its  wholesome- 
ness  was  that  of  American  frontier 
life;  and  had  God  sought  a  birthplace 
for  a  modern  Christ,  he  could  have 
found  none  more  inspiring.  His 
books  were  few  but  his  teachers 
many.  From  the  invisible  world  he 
drew  the  forces  of  truth,  in  nature 
he  read  the  simplicity  of  greatness, 
and  in  the  face  of  common  humanity 
he  saw  the  divine  order  of  human 
brotherhood. 

"He  was  humble  and  never  too  wise 
to  question.  He  was  never  on  the 
■wrong  side  and  knew  it.  He  never 
joined  a  church  or  preached  a  ser- 
mon, but  he  never  demanded  of 
others  what  he  didn't  demand  of  him- 


self. He  had  the  infinite  common- 
sense  to  know  that  bad  men  are 
sometimes  right  and  good  men  are 
sometimes  wrong,  and  thus  in  the 
darkest  hours  of  the  civil  war,  he  re- 
membered that  the  rebel  was  his 
brother." 

The  speaker  said  Lincoln  had  the 
■wisdom  to  be  natural  in  action,  to  re- 
main human,  and  to  continue  a  stu- 
dent in  the  school  of  experience.  "He 
listened  to  all  and  took  instructions 
from  none,  and  while  committees 
were  drawing  up  resolutions  as  a 
warning  to  the  president — swinging 
at  his  head  the  club  of  public  opinion 
with  the  hands  of  foolish  piety — he 
sought  the  temple  of  meditation  and 
Iplacqd  himself  in  the  hands  of  the 
great    pilot. 

"Lincoln  stood  for  human  rights 
arid  that  takes  in  everything  and 
I  everybody.  That  is  the  issue  that 
the  statesman  seeks  to  solve  and  the 
politician  tries  to  evade.  It  is  the 
cause  of  the  peopl^  and  bigger  than 
any  political  party.  All  political 
parties  and  all  governments  settle 
with  God  and  his  humanity  on  the 
basis  of  human  rights.  The  questions 
of  tariff  and  the  control  of  trusts 
cannot  solve  this  issue.  It  has  a 
deeper  meaning  than  the  battle  of 
capital  and  labor.  It  is  the  law  of 
civilization — of  human  obedience  to 
the  divine  will.  The  world  has  never 
had  but  one  issue,  that  is,  right  or 
wrong,  democracy  or  plutocracy, 
progression  or  retrogression.  Human- 
ity never  stands  still  and  evolution 
has   but   one   way.'1 

Declaring  that  the  wise  statesman 
and  true  patriot  will  seek  to  solve  the 
problem  of  human  rights  in  the  spirit 
of  Lincoln — the  spirit  of  a  common 
brotherhood,  Mr.  McHenry  said: 
"Man  must  reap  wheat  he  sows. 
Profits  must  be  equalized.  Wealth 
must  not  be  monopolized  for  the  hap- 
piness of  the  few,  but  the  wealth  of 
the  nation  should  be  the  wealth  of 
its  people;  and  the  wealth  and  labor 
of  mankind  should  operate  for  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  mankind. 
•This  country,  with  its  institutions, 
belongs  to  the  people  who  inhabit   it.' 

"I  am  not  saying  that  a  Lincoln 
could  achieve  all  of  this.  A  greater 
man  is  necessary — the  universal  man. 
God  waits  for  the  people  to  learn.  His 
sympathy  is  not  with  the  mob.  He 
gives  no  man  something  for  nothing. 
His  road  is  the  highway  of  merit,  and 
he  sends  a  Jesus  and  a  Lincoln  to 
teach  the  universal  man  his  infinite 
possibilities. 

"  'From  all  according  to  their  abil- 
ity; to  each  according  to  his  services' 
will  some  day  become  the  working 
creed  of  humankind.  For  I  dream 
that  "the  heart  of  greed  will  soften, 
that  the  warnings  of  the  past  will  be 
heeded,  that  Gettysburg  and  Shiloh  are 
not  in  vain,  that  evolution  and  not 
revolution  shall  gain  the  victory,  that 
the  golden  rule  shall  be  the  religion 
of  man,  and  the  happiness  of  all  shall 
be  the  blessing  of  each." 
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Lincoln's  Birthday  Address  by  the  Hon- 
orable Theodore  R.  McKeldin,  Gov- 
ernor of  Maryland 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  20, 1957 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 12  the  Governor  of  Maryland,  the 
Honorable  Theodore  R.  McKeldin,  deliv- 
ered an  address  before  the  Lions  Club  of 
Hagerstown,  which  was  so  rich  in  his- 
torical references  and  contemporary 
ideas  that  I  feel  it  should  be  given  as 
wide  distribution  as  possible.  The  excel- 
lence of  the  speech  also  seemed  to  be 
especially  appropriate  because  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  work  done  by  the  club 
members  who  heard  it,  and  I  should  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  my  own 
special  tribute  to  those  members,  and 
particularly  to  the  officers  of  the  club: 
W.  Thackara  Brown,  president;  Rev. 
Mark  G.  Wagner,  first  vice  president; 
Herman  L.  Stockslager,  second  vice  presi- 
dent; William  L.  Donaldson,  third  vice 
president;  Joseph  S.  Foltz,  secretary;  R. 
Paul  Hoffman,  assistant  secretary;  Wil- 
liam H.  Colvin,  treasurer;  Phil  O'Connell, 
lion  tamer;  Arthur  C.  Miller,  tail  twist- 
er; Robert  P.  Lesher,  immediate  past 
president;  and  Jacob  L.  Hoffman,  Quay 
J.  Sagle,  W.  Paul  Settles,  and  Ralph  E. 
Wallace,  directors. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Governor  McKeldin's  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  today's  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address  by  Gov.  Theodore  R.  McKeuhit 

The  pleasure  that  anyone  must  feel  in  ad- 
dressing a  group  of  patriotic  Americans  on 
Lincoln's  birthday  is  doubled  for  me  today 
by  a  piece  of  information  I  have  received.  I 
am  told  that  the  members  of  the  Lions  Club 
are  joining  with  other  citizens  of  Hagers- 
town in  planning  an  appropriate  celebration 
of  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  battle 
of  Antietam,  which  is  just  5  years  ahead  . 

If  the  shades  of  the  illustrious  dead  are 
conversant  with  the  deeds  of  their  succes- 
sors, I  dare  assert  that  nothing  could  please 
the  spirit  of  Lincoln  more  than  this  project. 
For  it  was  the  military  success  at  Antietam 
that  unbound  his  hands  and  enabled  him  to 
become  the  commander-in-chief  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  name;  therefore  it  should  be  cele- 
brated as  one  of  the  few  decisive  battles  of 
the  world. 

Up  to  that  time  the  war  had  been  an  al- 
most unbroken  tale  of  failure  for  the  Union. 
Today  we  can  understand  that  this  was  not 
in  fact,  what  it  seemed  to  be.  The  superi- 
ority of  the  North  in  industrial  production 
had  not  had  time  to  make  itself  felt,  while 
the  military  brilliance  of  the  southern  com- 
manders was  having  its  full  effect. 


Lee's  plan  of  the  battle  of  Antietam  was 
daring  in  the  extreme,  yet  simplicity  itself. 
It  was  based  in  part  on  the  terrain,  but  in 
the  main  on  his  estimate  of  his  opponent.  He 
knew  that  McClellan  was  above  all  else  cau- 
tious. For  that  reason  Lee  dared  divide  his 
army  and  send  some  of  his  finest  shock 
troops  under  his  finest  battle  leader,  Jack- 
son, around  the  flank.  In  the  meantime 
Lee's  advance  commander  was  to  invite  at- 
tack at  South  Mountain.  If  the  attack  broke 
down,  so  much  the  better,  but  if  it  were 
pressed  with  vigor  the  Confederates  were  to 
fall  back,  drawing  McClellan  down  into  the 
valley,  where  Lee,  relying  on  the  Union  gen- 
eral's caution,  would  use  his  inferior  forces  to 
hold  him  in  play  until  the  thunderbolt  could 
fall  on  his  flank. 

It  failed  because  McClellan  learned  of  the 
plan  and  refused  to  be  held  in  play.  In- 
stead, he  abandoned  caution  and  attacked 
with  everything  he  had,  so  Lee  suddenly 
found  himself  in  a  desperate  position  and 
only  his  supreme  tactical  genius  enabled 
him  to  pull  out  of  it  without  disaster. 

The  battle  turned,  in  fact,  on  one  of  those 
unpredictable  things  that  will  happen  in  any 
army.  The  plan  was  a  superb  example  of 
the  calculated  risk.  It  was  expected  that 
the  part  of  the  army  under  Lee  would  And 
itself  in  a  position  that  might  appear  to  be 
hopeless  to  any  commander  who  did  not 
know  what  was  going  on.  It  was  essential, 
therefore,  that  each  corps  commander  should 
be  informed  of  the  whole  plan,  lest  he  lose 
heart  and  give  way;  so  each  was  sent  a  copy 
of  the  plan  with  orders  to  destroy  it  as  soon 
as  he  had  mastered  it. 

Most  of  them  followed  orders  literally- 
one  is  said  to  have  chewed  up  his  copy  of 
the  dispatch — but  there  was  a  slip.  His- 
torians have  evolved  the  theory  that  some 
fantastic  fool  of  a  staff  officer,  knowing  that 
his  general  was  informed,  decided  to  keep 
the  original  order  as  a  souvenir,  so  he 
wrapped  it  around  three  cigars  and  stuck  it 
in  his  pocket.  Then  the  attack  at  South 
Mountain  was  pressed  with  vigor,  and  in  the 
confusion  attendant  on  falling  back  the 
package  fell  out  of  the  officer's  pocket.  In 
any  event,  when  the  Union  forces  poured 
into  the  abandoned  headquarters  a  sergeant 
picked  up  the  cigars  and  was  intelligent 
enough  to  realize  the  importance  of  the 
paper  wrapped  around  them,  which  he 
promptly  took  to  headquarters. 

Humanly   speaking,   it  was  pure  chance; 
but  there  are  those  who  see  in  it  the  inter- 
position of  a  divine  providence  that  had  de- 
creed that  human  slavery  should  perish  as 
far  as  this  country  is  concerned. 

Leaving  that  point  undetermined,  let  us 
look  at  the  results  of  McClellan's  fierce  at- 
tack when,  by  all  the  rules  of  his  own  nature 
he  should  have  hesitated.  By  a  series  of 
brilliant  maneuvers  Lee  held  his  line,  but  he 
had  to  recall  the  flanking  forces  and  at  that 
his  army  was  so  fearfully  mauled  that  it 
would  have  been  madness  to  risk  another 
battle,  so  he  abandoned  Maryland. 

Lincoln  had  long  meditated  an  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation,  but  to  issue  it  while  the 
Union  was  losing  steadily  would  have  been 
to  invite  ridicule.  But  when  Lee  had  been 
stopped  and  driven  back  the  proclamation 
took  on  dignity  and  force;  and  it  instantly 
transformed  the  war  from  a  defense  of  the 
Union  into  a  crusade  for  liberty,  rallying  all 
lovers  of  freedom  to  the  Union  side. 

This  is,  as  I  see  it,  the  tremendous  sig- 
nificance of  Antietam.  Here  is  the  spot  on 
which  the  Federal  Army  was  transfigured. 
It  came  to  this  field  merely  the  champion  of 
the  political  principle  of  union;  it  left  this 
field  the  champion  of  the  moral  principle 
that  all  men  are  created  equal  and  endowed 
with  inalienable  rights,  among  them  being 
liberty.  In  that  character  it  retrieved  its 
former  defeats  and  won  at  last. 


Nor  let  us  forget  the  other  side.     By  the 
same    act    the    Confederate    Army    lost    its 
moral  advantage.     As  Chesterton  put  It: 
"When  Lee,  the  last  of  the  heroes,  came 
With  the  men  of  the  South  and  a  flag  like 

flame, 
And  called  the  land  by  its  lovely  name 
In  the  unforgotten  song." 

They  came  as  men  who  were  defending 
their  firesides  against  invasion  and  as  such 
they  were  invincible.  It  was  after  Antietam 
that  they  had  laid  upon  them  the  onus  of 
defending  the  institution  of  human  slavery, 
|  and  under  that  burden  they  sank.  Military 
genius  beyond  compare  in  the  high  com- 
mand, and  in  the  rank  and  file  such  courage 
and  devotion  as  have  never  been  surpassed 
could  not  avail  when  they  were  fighting 
against  the  release  of  bondmen,  as  they  were 
after  Antietam. 

This  was  the  bloodiest  battle  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  that  war  was,  in  proportion  to  the 
numbers  engaged,  the  bloodiest  war  of 
modern  times.  This  gives  a  solemnity  to 
the  spot  that  every  visitor  above  the  level  of 
the  brute  must  feel.  But  the  men  on  both 
sides  who  died  here  died  for  a  high  ideal;  and 
the  spot  on  which  the  blood  of  a  brave  man 
is  spilled  for  a  high  ideal  becomes  forever 
after  holy  ground. 

To  maintain  such  a  place  in  reverent 
memory  is,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word, 
a  work  of  piety,  which  originally  meant 
"loyal  devotion."  For  what  is  a  nation? 
Is  it  a  certain  area  of  land  occupied  by  a 
certain  number  of  people?  But  that  can 
describe  a  concentration  camp,  which  is 
certainly  not  a  nation.  The  United  States 
of  America  occupies  a  continent,  but  the 
continent  was  here  for  many  ages  before  the 
country. 

The  living  nation  Is  neither  land  nor 
people.  It  is  the  collective  memory  of  all 
the  great  and  good  whose  lives  have  made 
it  honorable  in  the  eyes  of  the  human  race. 
Not  the  least  of  these  are  the  nameless  ones, 
the  anonymous  soldiers  who  vanished  in  the 
flame  and  smoke  of  battle  and  whose  death 
gave  life  to  freedom  and  country. 

To  perpetuate  this  collective  memory  is  to 
perpetuate  the  nation  by  giving  renewed 
vitality  to  what  is  finest  and  noblest  in  it. 
It  would  be  wrong,  it  would  be  inexpressibly 
wicked,  to  dedicate  the  field  of  Antietam  to 
the  glory  of  the  god  of  battles,  but  you  have 
no  such  purpose  in  mind.  You  are  pro- 
posing to  dedicate  it  not  to  Mars,  but  to  his 
victims — to  courage  and  self-sacrifice,  to  the 
loyalty  that  never  falters  at  the  iron  gates 

of  death.  For  these  are  the  true  life  of  the 
nation.  Strip  the  United  States  of  all  its 
other  possessions,  but  if  you  leave  it  the 
courage,  self-sacrifice  and  loyalty  of  its  peo- 
ple, it  will  inevitably  rise  again,  more  glori- 
ous, more  magnificent  than  before. 

You  may  rest  assured  that  the  work  you 
have  undertaken  has  the  sympathetic  inter- 
est of  the  State,  and  in  proportion  as  it  is 
better  understood  I  am  certain  that  the 
interest  will  take  an  increasingly  active 
form,  and  will  spread  from  the  State  to  the 
Nation. 

For  I  know  that  you  are  undertaking  the 
work  in  a  spirit  neither  mercenary  nor 
vainglorious.  I  know  that  you  look  upon 
Antietam  as  Lincoln  looked  upon  Gettys- 
burg; and  I  know  that  you  will  most  will- 
ingly repeat  after  him:  "We  cannot  dedicate, 
we  cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow  this 
ground.  It  is  for  us  the  living,  rather,  to 
be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work 
which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far 
so  nobly  advanced.  *  *  *  That  this  Nation, 
under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom and  that  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth." 
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MoKelvie,  Samuel  R. 


LIFE  OF  LINCOLN 
IS  TODAY'S  GUIDE, 
3  GOVERNORS  SAY 


precepts  of  Emancipator  Will 
Pull  Nation  Through  Unset- 
tled Conditions,  Is  Advice. 


INDUSTRIAL  COURT  LAW 
URGED  FOR  MINNESOTA 


Kansas  Method  in  Labor  Disputes, 
Splendid  Success,  Allen  Declares; 
Preus,    McKelvie,  Talk. 
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Political  precept  drawn  from  the 
life  and.  leadership  of  Abraham  Lin- 
,Cdlh  will  take  America  safely  through 
the  complex  crisis  of  national  dis- 
content, it  was  said  by  three  Ameri- 
can governors  in  addresses  before  the 
Lincoln  Club  of  St."  Paul  at  a  dinner 
at  The  Saint  Paul  Saturday  night.    , 

The  way  out  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  present  was  proclaimed,  in  the 
words  of  Lincoln,  to  be  as  "clear  as 
■.turn  piked  road"— the  course  mark- 
ed unerringly  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

Allen,  McKelvie,  Preus,  Speak. 

The  admonition  to  hold  fast  to  the 
Constitution  for  security  and  to  ad- 
here steadfastly  to  political  party 
principle  of  government,  was  drawn 
ironi  the  life  of  Lincoln  by  Samuel 
R.  McKelvie,  governor  of  Nebraska. 
Governor  Preus  of  Minnesota,  assert- 
ed that  political  parties  have  sustain- 
ed and  made  the  nation.  Governor 
Henry  J.  Allen  of  Kansas,  before 
making  an  exposition  of  the  Kansas 
Court  of  Industrial  Relations  and  urg- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  similar 
court  in  Minnesota,  added  to  the 
tribute  appropriate  to  today's  anni- 
versary by  observing  that  in  the  char- 
acter of  Lincoln  is  typified  all  the 
strength,  tolerance,  grace  and  majes- 
ty of  a  great  Republic. 

About  350  persons  attended  the  an- 
»«al  banquet  of  the  Lincoln  club-  - 
Tb©  -p^h^cipjes^  -'of  "The  republican 
party  were  triumphant,  and  enthusi- 
astically applauded  when  enunciated 
by  speakers.  A  recognition  of  the 
broader  principle  of  government  by 
party  was,  however,  a  deeper  note 
»f  the  meeting.  The  liberties  of  bene- 
fits of  a  Democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment have  been  sustained  because  in 
America  there  always  have  been  two 
strong  political  parties  in  political 
affairs,  it  was  said  by  Governor 
iPreus. 

"Follow    Constitution" — McKelvie 

"Lincoln's  faith  was  attached  fun- 
damentally to  the  Constitution,"  Gov- 
ernor McKelvie,  the  fU'st  of  the  gu- 
bernatorial visitors  introduced  by 
Governor  Preus,  declared.  "If  we  hold 
Steadfastly  to  the  Constitution  we  are 
Sure  to  get  back  to  a  course  in  polit- 
ical and  economic  affairs  that  has 
been  proven  secure.  It  is  a  grave 
iftuestlon,  however,  whether  lately  dur- 
ing the  war  period  we  have  strayed 
as  closely  to  the  prescribed  forms  of 
fundamental  government  as  we  should 


THE  GOVERNORS  THREE 


hav  e.  There  was  a  tendency  right 
•tnong  us  to  think  our  nation  com- 
parable to  nations  of  Europe  that  are 
established  on  altogether  opposing 
theories  of  government.  I  am  glad 
that  we  are  over  the  war  time  ten- 
dency and  that  we  have  now  in  con- 
trol of  national  affairs  a  political  par- 
ty that  cleaves  fast  to  the  spirit  and 
form  of  the  Constitution." 

A  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  and  rest- 
lessness, more  pronounced  probably 
ithan  during  any  critical  period  in  his- 
tory, is  general  throughout  the  coun- 
try, Governor  McKelvie  continued. 
The  question  arises  whether  America 
is  to  apply  superficial  remedies  to 
fight  the  problem,  or  whether  the  na- 
tion is  to  look  into  history  for  solu- 
tions fundamentally  right. 

Condemns  Fixed  Farm   Prices. 

Discussing  for  a  moment  the  eco- 
nomic difficulties  of  the  farmer,  Gov- 
ernor McKelvie  branded  as  one  of  the 
Inadequate,  superficial  remedies  the 
proposal  to  fix  prices  of  farm  prod- 
ucts. 

"Agriculture  is,  of  course,  the  foun- 
dation of  all  our  economic  life,"  Gov- 
ernor McKelvie  said.  "It  follows  of 
necessity  that  to  fix  prices  of  farm 
products  will  involve  the  fixing  of 
prices  of  all  commodities.  Once  that 
is  accomplished  the  individual  will  be 
wholly  subservient  to  government  and 
y/e  will  have  practical  socialism." 

Governor  McKelvie  '  maintained 
that  the  Republican  party  must  op- 
pose resolutely  the  division  of  citi- 
zens into  blocs,  classes  or  groups. 
Group-consciousness  will  inevitably 
breed  group-selfishnesB  and  group 
auspicious.  The  principle  found 
thoroughly  reliable  is  the  division  .of 
citizens    into    political     rather     than 


professional 


economic,     trajde     and 
groups,  he  declared. 

Preus  Details  G.  0.   P.   Deeds. 

ria^finati°?,  of  the  Republican 
party  from  the  history  of  the  United 
States  would  take  out  almost  all  the 
fabric  of  the  nation.  Governor  Preus 
declared,  while  recounting  Republic- 
an achievements. 

Labor  leaders  and  leaders  of  in- 
dustrial enterprises  were  opposing 
"secretaries  of  war"  and  when  they 
sngage  in  industrial  conflict  the  pub- 

ln»«  iD  "N?  ¥&n's  Land'"  Governor 
M^"    asserted    while    discussing    the 
Idustnat    court   which    he    fathered 
^position    is    to    be    expected    from 
ecretaries  of  war"  who  value  their 
03  when   there  is   any   proposal   of 
'armament,  he  continupd. 
"overnor  Allen  recounted   the  des- 
ate   efforts   made     by     both     em- 
•es  and  employers  to  discredit  the 
Tt   but    reported    that    a    reaction 
has  set  in.      Working  people  particu 
larly   are   feeling   the   benefits   which 
labor    leaders    attempted   to    conceal, 
he  declared. 

Tells  How  Law  Works. 

Governor  Allen  recounted  the  con- 
fusion in  industry  and  prospect  of 
suffering  to  the  public  which  devel- 
oped during  the  many  strikes  after 
the  war.  Continuing,  Governor  Al- 
len said: 

"In  Kansas  the  situation  has  been 
materially  helped  through  the  law 
establishing  the  Court  of  Industrials 
Relations.  That  law  came  when  we 
were  all  frighteened,  because  within 
two  weeks  after  the  general  coal 
strike  of  1919  we  had  been  obliged  to 
close  some  of  our  school  houses  and  I 


factories.  Business  nouses  snortenea 
their  hours  and  there  was  suffering  in 
homes  and  hospitals. 

"I  went  to  the  Supreme  court  and 
asked  it  to  turn  over  to  the  state  un- 
der a  receivership  some  350  coal  mines 
that  we  might  operate  them  and  sup- 
ply the  needy  communities  with  fuel. 

"Alexander  Howat,  president  of  the 
miners'  federation  for  the  Kansas 
district,  said  that  not  a  ton  of  coal 
ever  had  been  produced  in  the  district 
except  by  organized  labor,  and  not  a 
ton  ever  would  be  produced  except  by 
organized  labor. 

"But  the  production  increased  each 
d;iy  as  the  mines  w.ere  placed  in  bet- 
ter condition,  and  at  the  end  of  ten 
days  these  lads  had  mined  enough 
coal  to  relieve  the  emergency  in  200 
Kansas  communities.  Then  they  re- 
alized that  they  were  doing  a  greater 
thing,  a  more  fundamental  thing, 
than  producing  coal  for  the  need  of 
the  public.  They  were  proving  to 
themselves  and  to  Kansas  that  a, 
state  has  the  right  to  protect  its  peo- 
ple against  the  dangers  of  a  civil  war, 
though  thr-t  war  may  be  called  :i 
■strike.' " 

Special   Session   Called. 

"While  the  operatioVi  still  was  in 
progress,  a  special  session  of  the  leg- 
islature was  called  to  give  the  state1 
jurisdiction  over  the  industrial  quar-j 
rel.  The  state  reasoned  that  gov- 
ernment has  put  a  stop  to  every  oth- 
er quarrel  which  threatens  the  wel- 
fare and  good  order  of  society.  The 
Industrial  quarrel  is  the  only  one 
which  government  any  where  allows 
to  proceed  at  its  own  destructive 
will. 

"And  so  the  state  adopted  a  law 
which  declares  that  neither  labor  nor 
capital  shall  conspire  to  close  down 
an  institution  which  is  engaged  in 
the  production  of  an  essential  com- 
modity such  as  food,  fuel,  clothing 
or  transportation.  The  legislature  I 
consumed  twenty-one  days  in  the  | 
discussion  of  this  measure,  giving 
both  sides  an  opportunity  to  present 
their  arguments,  and  then  passed  the 
law  by  virtually  a  unanimous  vote. 

"The  law  prohibits  any  employer 
of  labor  from  establishing  a  lockout 
or  a  blacklist.  It  denies  to  employes 
the  right  to  enter  into  a  conspiracy 
to  close  the  factory.  , 

"It  says  to  both  the  same  thing: 
The  public  has  come  to  depend  on 
this  great  institution  for  that  which 
is  necessary  to  sustain  its  life  and 
its  health  and  its  welfare.  The  state 
cannot  permit  the  dangerous  thing 
called  "economic  pressure"  to  be  used 
on  the  helplros   public.       Therefore,   It 

has  provided  for  the  adjudication  of 
your  quarrels  by  a  court  of  justice 
and  has  pledged  you  in  the  name  of 
righteous  and  responsible  govern- 
ment that  your  cause  shall  have 
prompt  and  just  determination. 

"Surely,  if  moral  principles  do  not 
exist  in  American  institutions  for 
the  extension  of  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment to  meet  this  emergency, 
then  American  institutions  are 
doomed  to  failure.  If  government 
cannot  settle  this  quarrel,  who  can? 

"Labor  leaders  sometimes  tell  you 
that  the  Kansas  Court  of  Industrial 
Relations  does  not  function.  This 
court  has  been  on  our  statute  books 
a  year  and  ten  months.  Something 
over  34  causes  have  been  brought, 
mostly  by  the  leaders  of  union  labor. 
Thirty-three  of  these  causes,  affect- 
ing wages,  working  conditions  and 
contracts  have  been  decided  and  the 
awards  accepted  as  entirely  just  and 
satisfactory  both  by  the  laborers  and 
the  employers.  Show  me  a  court 
with  a  better  record  of  accomplish- 
ment than  that! 

"I  think  the  most  frequent  misrep- 
resentation of  the  law  is  that  it  'takes 
away  from  a  man  his  God-given  right 
to  quit  work.'  I  agree  with  you  that 
any  law  that  sought  to  do  that  would 
be  an  infringement  on  human  liberty, 


and  we  have  not  dreamed  of  taking 
away  from  any  man  this  right.  The 
law  expressly  points  out  that  nothing 
in  it  shall  be  interpreted  to  deprive 
any  man  of  his  natural  right  to  cease 
his  employment  at  any  time  or  to 
choose  his  employment.  It  says  to 
this  man  or  this  group  of  men,  'You 
may  quit  work  any  time  you  wish 
but,  having  quit,  you  shall  not  come 
back  tomorrow  with  your  pockets  full 
of  dynamite  to  prevent  this  man  who 
wants  to  continue  on  the  job  from  do- 
ing so." 

Right  to  Work  Sacred. 
"It  holds  that  the  right  to  work  is 
just  as  sacred  as  the  right  to  quit, 
and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment to  rrotect  both  men  in  respect 
to  their  natural  inclinations  touching 
the  matter. 

"The  court  has  met  Its  test  from 
every  angle.  Every  cause  the  court 
has  touched  has  been  benefited.  Per- 
manent adjudication  has  come.  A 
new  spirit  of  justice  prevails;  a  new 
state  of  expectation  on  the  part  of 
labor  and  labor's  families.  The  lead- 
ers of  labor  still  fight  it,  because  they 
realize*  that  if  government  may  find 
justice  for  the  laboring  man  in  his 
quarrel  with  his  employer,  then  there 
will  no  longer  be  any  reason  why  the 
laboring  man  should  pay  out  of  his 
pocket  every  month  a  percentage  of 


his  salary  to  keep  in  idleness  a  lot  of 
agitators  who  live  off  labor. 

"Today  150,000  paid  labor  leaders  in 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
are  drawing  out  of  the  slender  purse 
of  labor  more  than  $60,000,000  a  year. 
This  is  an  industry  which  is  interfer- 
ed with,  of  course,  if  the  state  makes 
it  unnecessary  in  the  future  for  labor 
unions  to  hire  secretaries  of  war. 

"The  past  three  months  have  pro- 
vided a  severe  test  to  the  court,  be- 
cause we  have  been  obliged  to  go 
through  the  packing  house  strike  and 
to  control  an  unusual  situation 
brought  about  in  the  coal  mining  dis- 
trict by  the  necessity  of  sending  Alex- 
ander Howat  and  some  of  his  follow- 
ers to  jail. 

"The  packing  house  strike  is  over 
now  and  every  man  who  has  wit- 
nessed the  operation  of  the  court  re- 
alizes that  it  has  been  due  to  the 
anti-picketing  features  of  the  Kan- 
sas Industrial  court  act  that  the  Kan- 
sas packing  centers,  the  second  larg- 
est in  the  United  States,  have  been 
enabled  to  function  without  cessation 
of  their  industry  and  without  dis- 
order." 

Dr.  Edward  H.  Haas,  president  of 
the  Lincoln  club,  presided  over  the 
meting.  Rev.  A.  C.  Haase  offered 
prayer.  A  detail  of  United  States 
Marines,  National  guardsmen  and 
Civil  war  veterans  unveiled  a  por- 
trait of  Lincoln. 


- 


ABRAHAM   LINCOLN 


By  ST.  CLAIR  McKELWAY. 


NB  hundred  ye^rs  ago,  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  born.  To-day  this 
nation  is  honoring  itself  in 
the  opinion  of  the  world  by 
honor  in#him.  The  nation  was 
Wader-  greater  than  ft  was  by  the  man. 
♦The  tendency  of  tribute  is,  to'  rate  the 
man  as  greater  than,  the  nation.  That 
the  man  would  repel,  were  he  alive,  but 
tthat  is  agreeable  both  to  the  gratitude 
«nd  the  pride  of  the  nation.  The  first 
^centenary  or!  no  man  has  been  so  com- 
memorated since  recorded,  time  began. 
INever  to  any  mortal  has  come  so  much 
tribute  within  one  hundred  Tears  from 
jhis  birth.  That  in  itself  is  a  startling 
tfaet.  \It  stamps  his  country  and  the 
rworld  with,  more  distinction  than  they 
Mel  they  can. repay  to  him.  It  does  more. 
It  proves  that  the  earth  has  attained  to 
a.  greater  appreciation  of  character  and 
service  for  humanity  in  a  shorter  period, 
Hn  the  first  century  of  Lincoln,  than  it 
«ver  did  in  any'  century  before.  The 
service  Lincoln  rendered  is  the  only  kind 
that  ever  so  quickly  won  immortality. 

"More  service  in  dry  computation  may 
have  been  given  by  other  men.  Lincoln's 
service  lasted  only  four  years.  The 
amount  of  service  and  the  length  of  serv- 
ice-of  all  other  men,  in  Lincoln's  life- 
time, given  to  the  nation  appear  dwarfed 
by  his  short  service.  Union  forever* and 
liberty  forever  summed  his  service.  The 
quality  and  not  the  quantity,  the  strength 
and  not  the  length,  count.  The  conse- 
quencesvalso  enter  into  the  case.  "Within 
less  than-  four  years  Lincoln  did  that 
■which  will  Uast  forever.  The  number 
"benefited' is  signally  important.  That  in- 
cludes the  whole  race' of  man.  Any  na- 
tion, any  people.;  may  suffer  from  other 
evils,  but  none  will  ever  suffer  from 
filaveryagain-  Slavery  will  nowhere  be  re- 
tained. It  .will  never-  be ;  inflicted.  Not 
that  this  republic  was  the  first  nation  to 
abolish  slavery,  but  that  this  govern-  j 
ment  was  the -first  one  that  did  so,  to | 
maintain  its  own  existence:  It  then  made  I 
the  re-establishment  of  slavery  lmpos-  j 
sible  by, its  own  organic  constitution.! 
Lincoln  in  this  way  made  the  freedom  of 
man  the  policy  of  the  world.-  Other 
Emancipations  had  been  partial,  gradual, 
conditional,  commercial.  compensated, 
optional  and  revocable.  The  motive  in 
several  cases  was  mainly  economic.  Lin- 
coln's scale:  was  total.  His  terms  were 
unconditional,  absolute,  immediate,  per- 
petual. His  object  was  the  preservation 
of  the  .Union,  but  the  consequence  was 
the  immortality  it  the  liberty  ordained. 
"There  should,  however,  not  even  for 
Lincoln,  be  a  claim  so  large  as  the  work 
he  wrought.  He  was  an  oatb-bouhd  mag- 
istrate. Hip  oath,  i,tt  preserve  the  Union 
and  obey  the  Constitution,  was  never  vio- 
lated-by. •him,-:  ?t  clearly  defined  what  he 
could  do.  It  as  clearly  defined  what  he 
could  not  do.  He  was  true  to  his  oath. 
He  was  regardful;  of  its  limitations.  He 
\  was  gratified  -  when  he  found  that  he 
\  '  .jpould  dp  .more ,  than  he  thought  he  could, 
and  that  his  ability  to  do  that  more  log- 
ically grew  out  of  his  oath,  to  obey  and 
enforce  the  Constitution  and  preserve  the 
Union. 

"The  young     of     this    generation-    and 
their   parents'  should,  xiot,   however,   for- 


jget  some  very  important  facts.    Lincoln's 
eath-registered  obligation  simply  was  to 
'  obex jand',.  enforce  the  Constitution.    "For 
i  thaU'hVjiai^ -th bay  a.  registered  an. oath 
li  in  heaven/  /'His  obligation  to,  that,  oath 
he  never  forgot,  and  beyond  that  he  never 
■went    'He  did    not    fore  see',  that    the   6p- 
poncnts^of  the  Union  would  force  oil  him 
the   fast,  that     total     emancipation     was 
necessary  To -restore-  the  Union  and  that 
it  thas  became  ,h,Is  duty  under  his  oath 
to  the  Constitution.    For  that  purpose  .he  j 
madO'*eyeral  offers'!    -He  -proposed  par-  [ 
tlaL  emancipation,  it'  was  rejected.      H<iS  : 
(proposed  gradual  emancipation.       It  was  i 
rejected.  \>\  \  He  \pro.posed  ::;;,  compensated 
emancipation.  It  was  rejected.  His  oppo- 
nents shut  him  out  from  -everything,  but 
.  immediate,- absolute < and  unpaid  emanci- 
pation, and'  made  "tlat   as '  necessary-  to 
his  duty  to  preserve  the  Un|on  as  i|-'^f 
agreeable    to    his;  heart  *  that    all ;  men 
enould'befre'e.-  ILihcoin  became  an  ehiari- 
cipator  by  Jaw;  and  that  v\ra#  far'  better 
than  to  havV.i&cpfUe;©ne  against  law  and 
in  spi't§   of  ,:.Iaw.;    '  ;^he  lawyer  '  was   long 
traduced  by  the.  agitators!     'Too  many  of 
their  niunb'er  were   impatient,   impulsive, 
suspicious  and,  unjust.      They  made  him 
very   sad    and  very     "tired.    ;  His    final 
course   made-  some   of    them   very   sorry. 
He,  forgave  them  long  before  they  could 
forgive  themselves.,...  T  do  not  Know  that 
all    of   them"  'ha^e.;  forgiven    themselves 
yet.    Some  ofHhem',    some    of  their    de- 
scendants, -have- not  -even    forgiven    him 
yet.  There'  are   those  who   never  forgive 
the    men  ivhbm.   they    have    unjustly    in- 
jured.      The   unjustly   injured   insensibly 
$nortify  wrong  accusers,   and   the  morti- 
fication is'  not  always  forgotten. 
;  '''There  -was  a  unique  effect'  of  the  eman- 
cipation ordered  by  Lincoln.  It  command- 
ed the  gratitude   of  those  against  whom 
H-was  enforced.      The.South  now  honors 
lhe  emancipator  as  really  as  the  North. 
He  freed  "thV  tvhites   when  he'  freed   the 
blacks.      He  delivered  the  masters  when 
he    manumitted   the    slaves.       The    "West 
Indian  slave  owners  did  not  forgive  Wii- 
berforce  whom  the  Gladstones,  father  and 
sons,  opposed,  and  who  were  bought  out, 
when  the  settlements  were  made.      There 
are    former    owners    of.  serfs    who    have 
never  fbrgiyeh.  Alexander.      There  never 
has  been  an  emancipation  that  was  con- 
ditional -or    compensated    that    was    uni- 
versally, ipopular.     .  Only    in    the   United 
Btates  was  emancipation  eventually  wel* 
'  cqrped^  by  masters?  as^Well  ■  as  by  ^staves. 
,  $The-,:uaiqu3  result* wal /due:  to  cbodlt-- 
lions  peculiar  to.,  our  nation.      The  South 
-was    prostrated.  -  The,';  North  %  Was   uhex- 
I  haust?ed.      "While  the  Civil  War  was  go- 
T'|Sj,W,  'tie  ;North- still,  drew  .from  Eu- 
I  rope  vast  ^umbers  of  foreigners.      Many 
of    them    as-working    men  .took   up    the 
I  to'il   the   soldiers  had  'abandoned",  rto=  erri- 
i  lisf:  I  --Others,  ot^heni. directly   enlisted 
j  t^ejnafsel.yest.  '•.  -.The  £jouth  was  limited  for 
soldiers   to   its   own   whites.       It  had   no 
immigration.;  It*  could,  not '-enlist  negroes. 
I  The   North  £nli3;ted'?maj|y  native;  whites, 
some   blacks   and   not   a'  few   foreigners, 
too.  Its  $eSbu*<yee  in  men  were  inexhaus- 
tible.   *  The  resotrrces   of   the   South   in 
menv^  w"ere/f )'|  limited.       Every.     ;  battle, 
whether   a  victory   or   a   defeat;   drained 


the  human  resources  of  the  South,  and 
did  Opt  appreciably  diminish  those  of  the 
North.  And  the  South  could  not  draw 
on  even  the.  blacks  for  their  armies, 
the  while, the  North  could  Indirectly  re- 
cruit its  industrial  or  its  military  forces 
from  the   whole   civilized   world. 

"Abraham  Lincoln  grew  to  realize  this. 
He  realized  mp.rg  than  this.  He  discerned 
that  not  a  country  of  Europe  could  inter- 
fere op.;;behaIf  of  the  South/ with  the  pur- 
pose/-'or^wlth"  the  'result,  of  strengthen- 
ing a  slave-holding  confederacy,  .without 
offending  the  moral  .sentiment  of  the 
world. and  antagonizing  the  free  citizens 
of  every  nation.  Mr.  Lincoln  knew  'the 
military  inexhaustibility  of  the  North, 
With  the  world  to  draw  on  for  workers  or 
for  soldiers,  and  he  knew  that  the  ex* 
ilstence  of'human.  slavery  in  the  South 
made    the    masses    of  i  Europe    unsympa- 

i  thetic  with  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy 
here.  The  political  policy  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's administration  was  such  as  to  keep 
his  party  reasonably  united  and  to  pre- 
serve for  it  at  least  a  plurality  of  the 
votes.  The  military  policy  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's administration  was  to  keep  the 
armies  large  and  capable  of  indefinite 
increase.  The  financial  policy  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's administration  was  to  make  avail- 
able in  what  would  be  accepted  as  money, 
and  recognized  as  an  obligation  to  be 
paid  in  money,  the  pledged  faith  and  the 
funded  resources  of  the  people.  The  for- 
eign policy  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  administra- 
tion was  directed  to  making  Interference 
against  .the  North  unjustifiable  and  in- 
terference for  the  South  hazardous  to  the 
internal  tranquillity  of '  every  European 
state. 

"It  is  easier  to  condense  and  define 
these  four  great  policies  now  than  it  wa3 
at  the  time.  It  was  difficult  to  state 
them,  or  realize  them  in  separate  but 
simultaneous  detail,  when  they  were  un- 
dertaken. It  is  impossible  at  this  dis- 
tance in  time  from  their  accomplishment 
not.  to  realize  that  they  were  most  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  and  were  magnifi- 
cently accomplished. 

j  "Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  all 
this  was  accomplished  by  civilly  and  po- 
litically the  most  inexperienced  Ameri- 
can that  was  ever  raised  to  the  Presi- 
dency. Lincoln's  capacity  was,  of  course,. 
great,  but  the  knowledge  or  even  the. 
suspicion  of  his  great  capacity  was  not 
entertanied  by  his  countrymen  when  he 
was  nominated.  A  very  few  of  his  home 
intimates  knew  his  great  abilities.  A 
larger  number  were  aware  of  his  rare 
powers  of  familiar  statement,  and  had 
hopes  of  his  adequacy  to  the  duties  for 
which  he  was  proposed.  But  neither 
millions  nor  even  tens  of  thousands,  out- 
side the  Central  "West,  appreciated  him 
as  much  more  than  a  politician  who  had 
won  a  nomination  over  statesmen,  whose 
service  and  abilities  were  rated  far  above 
his  own.  He  owed  his  nomination  to  the 
skill  of  the  managers  who  obtained  It. 
They  obtained  it  by  the  inability  of  other 
aspirants  in  th©  convention  to  unite  on 
any  other  man  and  by  the  gravitation  of 
events  and  rivalries  in  the  convention 
around  Lincoln  as  a  compromise  choice. 

"I  am  aware  that  the  biographies  of 
Lincoln  since  he  passed  away  have  made 
his  greatness  a  household  word  among  | 
his  countrymen.  I  am  aware,  and  glad,  j 
that  most  of  the  mysteries  and  misap- 
prehensions and  nearly  all  of  the  myths 
that  at  first  gathered  about  him  have 
been  dissolved.  I  rejoice  that  knowledge 
of  him  is  now  so  prevalent  and  so  accu- 


McKelway, 
St. Clair 


rate   that  ignorance   of  him,   like    ignor- 
ance of  the  penal  law.  which  is  morally 
bottomed  on  the  Ten  Commandments,  ex- 
cuseth  no  man.     But  on   this  occasion  I 
am   recalling  a  time   when  none  of   this 
was  so.     James  K.  Polk  had  been  a  gov- 
ernor,   a   sDeaker    of   the    House,    and   a 
statesman  of  the  second  rank,  when  nom- 
inated over  Van  Buren  and  elected  over 
Clay.      Franklin  Pierce   had   been  in   the 
War  with    Mexico,    as     distinguished     a 
soldier  as  Hayes,  Garfield,  Benjamin  Har» 
rison  and   McKinley  In  the   war  between 
the    states.      He    had    also    been    United 
States     senator.       Zachary     Taylor      had 
been  the  star  hero  of  a  war  when  he  was 
elected.     The   distinction   of   the   least  of 
these      Presidents    when    nominated    ex- 
ceeded in  public  estimate  that  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,    when   he   was     nominated;  j 
The    distinction"  of  the  greatest   ot  these 
Presidents  does  not  equal,  and  the  eulo- 
gists of  the  greatest  of  them  would  con- 
cede the  fact,   that  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
when  he  was  snatched  from  us.     He  has 
had    no    par   or   peer  in  his   party  or   in 
any  other  party  in  the  time  between  his 
birth    and   his    centennial,    which    befalls 
to-night,     I    say    this    still    remembering 
that  he  was  born   in  the  term  of  Jeffer- 
son<    was   a   voter    in   the    first   term   of 
Jackson,  and  that  he  has  been  succeeded 
by  Grant   and    Cleveland    and   Roosevelt, 
and  soon  will  be  by  Taft. 

"One  should  not  be  too  curious  or  too 
dogmatic   or   top   speculative   in    discuss- 
ing-    whether    Lincoln's    greatness     was 
more  due  to  events  than  the  greatness  of 
the  events  with  which  he  is  associated    la 
due  to  him.    The  comparison  could  be  in- 
stituted,  but   it  could    never   be   settled. 
It   Is    more    attractive    to    academic    de- 
baters  than   capable   of  being   solved  by 
anybody.     In   a    way,     the     comparative 
treatment    of    this    question   caa   be   ao- 
proached,    but      only      approached.      The 
policy    of    Mr.    Lincoln's     administration 
was  determined,  not  by  the  North  which 
elected  him,  but  by  the  South,  which  by 
division    prevented    the    election   of    any 
of    his    opponents,  and  which    sought  to ; 
retire     from    the    Union    when    he     was  1 
elected.     A  large   body   of  Mr.    Lincoln's 
supporters,  represented  by  leaders  of  his  j 
party,    were    favorable    to    avoiding    oivil  j 
war  by  compromise.     They  did  not  take 
Mr.   Lincoln  into   their   councils   of   com- 
promise.    It  can  be  surmised,  but  it  can 
'never  be  determined,  what  view  he  would 
lhave  taken,  had  his  participation  in  pro- 
posed   compromises    been    solicited    and, 
if    solicited,    secured.      He    was    not    in- 
vited to  any  compromise  conferences.    It 
was   well   he    kept    or    was   kept   out    of 
them. 

"That  he  knew  of  them  cannot  be 
doubted.  The  reports  of  them  were 
broadcast.  They  were  common  property. 
They  were  universal  knowledge.  They 
were  debated  in  every  household  and  in 
every  home.  Mr.  Lincoln's  complete 
separation  from  them  was  historically 
fortunate  for  his  freedom  of  action  when 
he  took  office. 

'/There,  were  others,  also,  not  repre- 
sented in  those  conferences,  the  dominant 
leaders'  of  many  Southern  States  and  of 
much  Southern  sentiment.  There  were 
still  others:  the  radical  leaders  of  the 
party  that-  had  nominated  Mr.  Lincoln. 
The  Southern  extremists  and  the  North- 
ern extremists  thus  both  kept  away  from 
the  peace  '  conferences.  Seven  of  the 
eleven  Southern  States  had  formally  se- 
ceded before  the  conferences  formulated 
any  plan  to  speak  of.  The  men  who  con- 
ferred were  thus  prescribing  for  a  case 
tbey  had  not  been  asked  to  consider.  At 
this  distance  the  comedy  of  it  is  apparent. 


At  thetimeithe  moral  tragedy  of  it  was 
evident.    The  circumstances  that  kept  Mr. 
Lincoln  out  of  the  conferences  were  be- 
nign for  his  country  and  for  himself.   The 
Confederacy   had   set   up   the    form  of   a 
government  before   Mr.   Lincoln  had   as- 
sumed the  executive  office  in  Washington. 
The  only  compromise  he  first  offered  made 
the  return  of  the  seceding  states  to  the 
Union  its  sole  condition.    The  only  other  ] 
/compromise    he    afterward    offered    added 
'  the  freedom  of  the  slave  to  that  condition 
of  return, to  the/Union.    Those  two  condi- 
tions   we're    acceded    to,    long    after    his 
death.    .The    further   conditions   enforced 
were   not    of  his   making.     He    might   or 
might  not  have  agreed  with  them,  had  he 
been  spared.     Debate   can   be   as  endless 
as  fruitless  on  that  head.    It  can  be  omiU 
ted  here.  , 

"The  ever  since  vexed  question  of  negro 
suffrage  never  came  before  Abraham  Lin- 
coln in  full  form.  He  thought  that  suf- 
frage within  states  belonged  to  states, 
and. that  the  Southern  States  were  in  the 
Union,  because  they  had  failed  to  get  out 


'Of:  it:     He  suggested,   in    a   letter    as    to 
Louisiana,  in  which  reconstruction  or  re- 
occupation   had   first   been  effected,    that 
the  experiment  might  be  made  of  intrust- 
ing with  suffrage  negroes  ot  good  charac- 
ter and  fair  knowledge,  as  well  as  those 
who  had  honorably  served  in  the  army  or 
navy  of  the  Union.  -  The  suggestion  was 
lost  In  the  subsequent  action  of  Congress 
toward  such  suffrage.    The  further  treat- 
ment   of   the    subject    within    the    states 
acutely   affected  by   it   does  not  concern 
a    discussion    of    Abraham    Lincoln,    who 
passed  to  his  account  before  the  subject 
beoame  acute   aad  dividing,     In   Illinois, 
long    before    the    war,  Mr.   Lincoln  was 
charged  by  Stephen  A.  Douglas  with  fa- 
voring  the   admission   of   the   negroes    in 
that  state  and  la  the  territory  of  Kansas 
to  the  ballot,  on  the  same  conditions  as 
those  accorded  to  or  required  of  whites. 
Mr.  Lincoln  squarely  denied  the  charge, 
and  Mr.   Douglas  retracted  it.     The  Fif- 
teenth   Amendment    to    the    Constitution 
was   not    proposed    during   Mr.    Lincoln's 
presidency,  and  was  not   declared  to.  be 
adopted    until    several     years    after    his 
death. 

"Perhaps  what  has  been  said  has  dealt 
sufficiently  with  Mr.  Lincoln's  relation  to 
contested  public  questions.  That  sub- 
ject could  he  infinitely  extended.  ■  The 
undisputed  public  benefits  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  secured,  for  all  the  people,  for 
all  the  future,  were  not  few.  Among 
them  was  the  legislation  which  resulted 
in  the  transcontinental  railways.  The 
incalculable  stimulation  that  gave  to  set- 
tlement and  civilization  is  jaanifest. 
Among  them  also  was  the  Homsetead 
law,  which  brought  farms  •within  the 
reach  of  every  settler.  Among  them 
likewise  was  the  legislation  which  gave 
to  states  the  proceeds  of  public  lands 
sales  for  the  establishment  of  agricul- 
tural schools  and  colleges.  The  railroads 
riveted  the  Union  with  bonds  of  iron 
from  East  to  West.  They  marked  the 
course  of  empire.  They  brought  the  two 
oceans  within  a  journey  of  days,  where 
months  were  before  required.  The  value 
of  the  Homestead  law  and  that  of  the  act 
for  agricultural  grants  to  education 
needs  no  statement  and  is  incapable  of 
exaggeration.  Investigation  would  re- 
veal other  results  for  peace  and  progress 
which  Abraham  Lincoln's  administration 
secured,  in  the  midst  of  civil  war,  but 
these  must  suffice  for  mere  suggestion. 
The  fact  that  Mr.  Lincoln  forwarded 
these  results  not  only  demonstrates  the 


fertility  of  his  mind  and  his  appreciation  i 
|  of  the  needs  and  destiny  of  his  country, 
but  also  hie   solid   faith   in    the   perma- 
nency   ot   the   Union.       The    commercial 
value    of    the    transcontinental    railway 
system    Is    incomputable.    The    strategic 
value  of  it  for  defensive  purposes  is  im- 
measurable.   The    initiation    of    all    the 
laws   named   is   an   impressive   proof    of 
the    importance   Lincoln   felt   of   making 
government,    commerce,    migration,    set- 
tlement  and    education   mean   more    and 
confer  greater  benefits  and  more  easily 
overcome    obstacles    than    the    case    was 
when,    single    handed^  he    wrought    his 
way  from  the  bottom  of  privation  to  the 
summits  of  opportunity  and  honor  in  the  I 
world.    Of   course,   illustrious   coadjutors 
co-operated   with   him   in   the   works   of 
war,  liberty  and  peace,  but  as  the  credit 
of    sustaining   them   belongs    to   him,    so 
does   the   credit  of  colabprlng  with  him 
belong  to  them.    With  him  these  things 
were    done.       That    under    him    in    the 
greatest   civil   war   that   ever  was    these 
peace    things   were    done,    as    and   when 
they  were   done,  and  in  such  a  way,  in 
such    a    time,    as    to    be    useful    forever,  i 
j  writes  his  name  among  the  wisest  of  the 
wise,:  among  the  'most  foreseeing  of  the  , 
|  prdplUJta"  .of '  statesmanship    and    of    des-  . 
tiny,  'i-v         ■■  ■  ■-/    ■■"'■■' 

"The ; fifty-six    years   of   Lincoln's   life] 
cast  on  the  centennial  of  his  birth  not  a 
few  admonitions  and  inspirations  for  his 
countrymen.     Lincoln    has    rightly    been 
canonized.     He   exists    in    Homeric   calm 
and  godlike  completeness.    He  is  without 
comparison,  because  without  competition. 
The  effect  of  the  United  States  on  Abra- 
j  ham  Lincoln  has  been  less  regarded,   so 
stupendous   is   his   personality,    than  the 
effect  of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  the  United 
States.    The  United  States  made  Abraham 
Lincoln,   who   afterward   morally  remade 
I  them.    His  extraction  was  obscure.    His 
circumstances  were  those  of  extreme  des- 
titution.    There  was  a "Providence,  how- 
ever,  in   the  humble  birth  and .  hopeless 
environment     of     Abraham     Lincoln.     It 
made    him    tender    toward   the    poor.  -  It 
made  him  considerate  of  the  humble.    It  j 
brought  him  into  confidential  terms  with 
nature     and    with     human    nature.     The  , 
United  States  accomplished  their  work  in  j 
the   education  of  Lincoln   for   the   trusts 
for  which  be  was  reserved.    The  Mexican  j 
war  was  an  ethical  arousal  to  him.    The 
Indian  troubles   of   the   earlier  fiawkeye 
war    were    a    revelation    of   his    courage 
and  of  his  capacity  for  leadership.    The 
anti-slavery  agitation   from   1854  onward 
aroused  him  from  a  sluggish  whigism  into 
an  affirmative  for   freedom.     All   readers 
know  all  the  rest,  from  1856  to  1865— the 
1  rapidity    of    his    rise,    the    adequacy    of 
his  powers,  the  versatility  of  his  genius, 
his  ability  to  gild  defeat  with  anecdote, 
despair    with    philosophy,    victory    with 
clemency,  power  with  magnanimity,  man- 
hood with  truth,  patriotism  with  martyr- 
dom,  and   the  grave   with   glory  of  self- 
sacrifice.    Much  of  these  possibility  was 
in  the  man.      Much  of  them  was   in  the 
United.  States.     It  from  the  bending  and 
parting   skies  he   could   speak   to  us   to- 
day   his   words  would    not   be    words   of 
partisanship,    but    words    of    nationality. 
His   solicitude   would   not  be   for   sordid, 
but   for   moral   standards   in   our   society 
and    in    our   government.      His   counsels 
would    not    be    for    contention,    but    for 
brotherhood.     For    the    politics   of    man- 
hood he  would   have  sympathy,   admira- 
tion,and  encouragement..   All  the  reforms 
upon  which  good  men  are  agreed  are  as 
I  thoroughly  Lincolnlsms  as  Union,  eman- 
cipation and  manhood  suffrage  are.    The 
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I  growing  demand  for  the  primacy  of  the 
I  home  as  against  the  sovereignty  of  the 
saloon  is  a  Lincolnism  in  all  its  moral 
features  which  must  be  written  into  our 
state  and  national  life.  The  increasing 
desire  for  a  ballot  free  from  intimidation 
before  it  is  cast  and  free  from  identifica- 
tion after  it  is  deposited  is  a  Lincolnism 
on  which  the  best  men  in  both  parties 
are  united,  for  they  realize  that  a  vitiated 
suffrage  is  a  greater  peril  to  free  in- 
stitutions in  this  land  than  any  angry 
form  which  civil  war  has  ever  here  as- 
sumed. 

"As  the  United  States  were  all  right, 
because  Washington  was  their  founder 
and  their  father,  so  the  Unitedi  States  are 
all  right  because  Lincoln  was  their  puri- 
fier and  their  savior.  It  is  trite  to  cou- 
ple the  two.  but  it  is  as  "true  as  it  is 
trite.  The  "Virginian  and  the  Kentuckian, 
the  on*  the  flowering  perfection  of  a  so- 
cial aristocracy,  the  ot!|er  the  obscure 
product  of  poverty,  ignorance  and"  con- 
tempt, not  only  both  filled  the  highest  of- 
fice in  the  gift  of  the  people  and .attained 
the  hlghfest  measure  of  ambition  and  of 
power,  but  both  filled  that  office  so  well 
that  their  records  in  it  became  the  su- 
perlative expression  of  moral  achieve- 
ment toward  which  others  might  strug- 
gle, but  up  to  which  none  of  them,  in 
public  estimate,  has  ever  reached.  They 
are  the  entirely  heroic  quantities  in  our 
national  life..  Perhaps  we  idealize  them 
both,  but  a  nation  without  ideals  is  a 
nation    tumbling    down   the    steppes   of 


death,  just  as  a  man  without  ideals,  but 
with  consuming  ambitions,  is  not  only  a  • 
danger  to  a  party  and  a  peril  to  his  I 
country,  but  a  false' light  on  the  shores  of 
history  to  its  ingenuous  youth.  On  this  i 
day,  so  full  and  suggestive  of  history,  on 
this  Lincoln  centennial;  looking  back- 
ward on  the  past  with  gratitude  and  for- 
ward on  the  future  with  faith,  we  should 
rebaptize  ourselves  in  his  spirit  and,  as 
he  did  at  Gettysburg,  newly  dedicate  our- 
selves as  citizens  of,. the  United  States  to 
the  vow  to'..wh.iclv,'h^r.was  so  true  and  to 
the  duty  for  which  he  gave  his  life,  that 
government  of  the  people, .  for  the  peo- 
ple a,nd  by  the  people- shall  not,  with  its 
entail  of  blessings  and  of  obligations,  by 
any  default  of  ourselves  or  of  our  pos- 
terity,  perish   from   the   earth." 
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McKinley,  Hon.   William  B. 


Abraham  Lincoln. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.    WILLIAM    B.    McKINLEY, 

of  illinois, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

Saturday,  April  15,  1916. 

Mr.  McKINLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  always  seemed  to  rne 
almost  a  blessing  that,  because  of  the  necessities  of  Lincoln's 
parents,  so  many  of  us  could  have  received  inspiration  and  en- 
couragement from  a  sort  of  neighborliness  to  the  scenes  of  his 
early  struggles.  I  have  always  been  glad  and  proud  that  I  was 
born  within  a  mile  of  old  Salem,  where  young  Abraham  Lincoln 
lived  and  worked  and  studied  and  loved.  He  went  to  central 
Illinois  at  the  age  of  21  without  trade  or  profession,  without 
money  or  influence,  without  a  patron  or  friend,  and  there  began 
his  real  career — a  career  not  equaled  in  all  history.  There  he 
began  his  first  profitable  work;  there  he  began  his  political 
trend ;  there  he  began  his  earnest  study  of  law  and  history  and 
statecraft  and  men;  there  he  gave  his  first  love  and  met  his 
first  great  sorrow.  When  the  young  and  gracious  Ann  Rutledge 
was  taken  by  death,  brought  on  by  a  shadow  of  a  former  love, 
Lincoln's  great  heart  went  out  in  his  own  sadness  and  loss,  and 
no  doubt  the  sweet  nature  of  his  life  found  its  birth  where,  as 
he  himself  said,  his  heart  was  buried.  But  deep  as  was  his 
grief  he  set  out  with  an  indomitable  will  to  master  every  ob- 
stacle. 

History  has  recited  the  progress  of  our  immortal  statesman 
and  you  are  all  familiar  with  the  names  of  his  associates, 
McClernand,  Stuart,  Hay,  Ninian  and  Ben  Edwards,  Dr. 
Jayne,  Judge  Logan,  and  others  to  whose  talk  I  listened  when 
a  boy.  I  need  not  say  that  all  this  is  the  fondest  memory  of 
my  life,  and  I  allude  to  it  as  an  illustration  of  the  wealth  of 
aspiration  ever  possessed  by  the  youth  of  our  land  in  the  won- 
derful and  mighty  example  given  us  by  young  Lincoln  as  he 
fought  the  battles  of  early  manhood.  In  all  history  there  is  no 
parallel  to  the  greatness  that  came  from  such  lowliness,  save 
in  the  life  of  our  Redeemer.  No  one  could  have  had  a  more 
humble  birth  than  Lincoln;  no  one  could  have  had  a  more  ob- 
scure childhood ;  no  one  could  have  had  such  early  struggles  of 
body,  mind,  and  soul  as  did  the  Lincoln  who  afterwards  become 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  characters  of  all  the  ages. 

Every  monument  and  temple  and  highway  dedicated  to  his 
name  bears  witness  to  his  nature,  his  character,  his  courage,  and 
his  achievements.  His  life  path,  began  in  such  simplicity, 
merged  into  a  bravery  that  knew  no  disheartening  and  that 
carried  him  to  sublime  heights  of  glory.  We  -do  well,  then,  to 
continue  to  honor  him  and  to  keep  fresh  the  memory  of  the 
various  stages  of  his  life's  progress  from  birth  to  the  grave. 

By  industry  and  honesty,  through  hardship  and  suffering,  in 
peace  and  in  war,  Abraham  Lincoln  made  for  himself  and  for 

us  the  most  glorious  pattern  of  all  humanity.  His  birthplace 
will  now,  more  than  ever,  become  a  inecca  of  American  youth 
and  their  elders,  and  we  can  rejoice,  indeed,  that  in  the  wisdom 
of  Providence  there  has  been  given  us  for  example  and  recital 
such  illustration  of  the  possibilities  of  attainment  from  poverty 
and  lowliness.  With  Lincoln  as  a  guide  there  should  be  no  fail- 
ure, no  discouragement,  no  giving  up  of  purpose  and  attempt. 
All  can  not  reach  the  same  heights,  but  all  can,  as  Lincoln  did, 
try  for  the  best  that  opportunity,  diligence,  and  undaunted  zeal 
afford.  He  was  given  to  us  not  only  for  the  performance  of  his 
tasks,  not  only  for  the  results  of  his  wondrous  mind,  but  for  the 
influence  that  must  ever  come  from  such  an  example  of  all  that 
goes  to  make  useful  citizens,  masterful  men,  and  helpful  com- 
rades. In  every  element  that  goes  toward  the  molding  of  the 
highest  and  best  characteristics  that  serve  in  the  mightiest  pur- 
poses of  life,  Lincoln  will  ever  stand  out  clear  and  distinct,  not 
only  as  a  foremost  American  but  as  a  leader  of  all  humanity. 

Our  eulogies  and  tribxites,  our  memories  and  monuments,  can 
never  repay  our  debt  to  Abraham  Lincoln.  But  they  do  and  will 
serve  to  keep  first  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  our  people  his 
sweet  and  tender  nature,  his  sturdy,  rugged  will,  his  persistent 
and  successful  struggles,  and  the  splendid  example  to  each  and 
all  of  us  who  love  to  turn  to  his  life  work  and  learn  a  devotion  to 
duty  and  right  that  can  well  be  emulated  by  all. 


< 
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McKinley,   Pres. 


PRE8IDENT   M'KINLEYS  ADDRES8. 


Pay»    a    Tribute  to  Lincoln  and  Talks  of  th« 

Spanish  War. 

After  being  introduced    by    Senator 
Cullom  the  president  said: 

"It  is  with  grateful  appreciation  that 
I  listen  to  the  generous  words  of  wel- 
come uttered  by  the  governor  of  the 
state  and  your  distinguished  senator. 
I  am  glad  to  meet  the  people  of  the 
state  of  Illinois  at  their  capital.  I  am 
glad  to  be  at  the  home  of  the  martyred 
and  immortal  president.  His  name  is 
an  inspiration  and  a  helping  one  to  all 
lovers  of  liberty  the  world  over.  He  is 
the  liberator  of  a  race  which  needs  no 
vindication;  a  race  which  he  once  said 
ought  to  be  free  because  there  might' 
come  a  time  when  these  black  men 
could  help  keep  the  jewel  of  liberty  in  i 
the  family  of  nations.  If  any  vindica- 
tion of  that  act  or  of  that  prophecy 
were  needed  it  was  found  when  those 
brave  black  men  ascended  the  hill  of 
San  Juan  in  Cuba  and  helped  defeat 
the  enemy  at  El  Caney.  They  vindi- 1 
cated  their  own  title  to  the  liberty  on 
that  field  and  with  our  other  brave  sol- 
diers  gave  the  priceless  gift  of  liberty 
to  another  suffering  race. 

"My  fellow  citizens,  the  name  of  Lin- 
coln will  live  forever  in  immortal 
story.  His  fame,  his  work,  his  life 
is  not  only  an  inspiration  to  every 
American  boy  and  girl,  but  an  inspir- ; 
ation  to  all  mankind,  and  what  an  en- 
couragement his  life  work  has  been 
to  all  his  successors  in  that  great  of- ' 
fice.  If  any  one  of  them  at  any  time 
has  felt  that  their  burdens  were  heavy, 
they  have  but  to  reflect  upon  the 
greater  burdens  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
to  make  theirs  seem  light.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

"My  fellow  citizens,  I  congratulate 
you  that  your  great  state  furnished 
him  to  the  country  and  to  the  world. 
You  guard  his  sacred  ashes  here,  but 
the  whole  world  guards  with  you  his 
sacred  memory.   (Applause.) 

'T  congratulate  you  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  country.  It  was  never  bet- 
ter than  it  is  today.  Our  national  finan- 
ces give  us  no  trouble.  We  have  got  all 
the  necessary  money  now  with  which 
to  do  the  business  of  the  government. 
(Applause.)  And  while  the  government 
is  securing  its  finances,  thanks  to  the 
patriotic  people  of  the  country  for  hav- 
ing accepted  the  war  taxes  patriotical- 
ly, the  business  of  the  people  is  better 
than  it  has  been  for  years.  (Applause.) 
And  you  know  it,  and  the  money  of  the 
country  has  suffered  no  dishonor.  (Ap- 
plause.) While  the  credit  of  the  gov- 
ernment was  never  higher  than  it  is 
today  and  its  honor  never  dearer  to  our 
people  than  now  and  never  more  re- 
spected by  others  throughout  the 
world.     (Applause.) 

"All  thanks  to  our  glorious  army  and 
navy.  Thanks  to  the  fleets  of  Dewey 
and  Sampson  and  the  army  of  Miles 
and  of  Shatter  and  of  Merritt.  We 
have  triumphed  for  humanity  and  civ- 
ilization. We  went  to  war  not  because 
we  wanted  to,  but  because  humanity 
demanded  it.  (Applause.)  And  hav- j 
ing  gone  to  war  for  humanity's  sake 
we  must  accept  no  settlement  that  will 
not  include  humanity,  (applause)  and  J 
be  in  the  interest  of  humanity.  Now, 
my  friends,  what  we  want  to  do  is — 
A  voice:  Elect  you  president  again — 
what  we  want  to  do  is  to  have  no  dis- 
putes or  differences  among  ourselves 
to  interfere  with  our  judgment  in  deal- 
ing with  the  foreign  complications  tha  : 
are  before  us.  (Applause.)  As  we  stood 
together  in  war  let  us  stand  together 
until  the  settlement  of  that  war  is 
made.  I  thank  you  and  bid  you  good- 
bye." 


♦ 


< 


McLandburgh,   John 


The  one  prominent  idea  which  a  perusal  of  this 
book  confirms  in  our  minds  is  the  immense  superi- 
ority of  President  Lincoln  to  the  members  of  his 
cabinet  and  to  all  the  men  of  his  time.  Like  the 
great  Napoleon,  his  vast  and  comprehensive  mind 
was  sufficient  unto  itself  in  all  things.  He  was 
virtually  his  own  cabinet.  Although  he  consulted 
with  his  secretaries,  in  many  of  the  most  important 
measures  of  the  war  he  overruled  their  decisions 
and  established  his  own  views  by  means  of  his 
supreme  authority.  Thus  we  find  him  forcing  upon 
the  unwilling  Chase  the  plan  which  became  the 
successful  means  for  raising  money  during  the  war. 
And  at  the  period  when  our  relations  with  England 
were  most  critical,  we  have  recently  discovered 
that  the  President  greatly  altered,  by  substitution, 
modification,  and  suppression,  Mr.  Seward's  famous 
communication,  and  returned  it  to  him  with  the 
command  that  the  revised  copy  should  be  the  letter 
sent  to  Lord  Palmerston.  Such  wisdom,  such  self- 
reliance,  such  decisive  and  fearless  action  in  the 
most  fateful  hours  the  nation  has  ever  known, 
proves  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's mind  and  character.  These  war  secretaries 
were  great  men  by  comparison  with  the  multitude 
in  which  they  moved  ;  but  we  must  not  forget  that 
behind  them  all  Lincoln's  hand  held  them  firmly  in 
their  courses.  Famous  as  their  names  are,  they  all 
shine  with  a  reflected  glory.  This  cabinet  group 
surrounding  the  President  that  looms  so  high  on 
the  flat  background  of  to-day  will  vanish  in  the 
perspective  of  time,  as  distance  drops  the  foot- 
hills into  the  mountain. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  one  of  those  manifold 
Shakespearean  and  balanced  minds  which  are  born 
to  the  human  race  at  long  intervals,  and  which 
comprehend  the  whole  nature  of  man.  He  knew 
man  in  the  mass  as  well  as  in  the  individual.  He 
felt  the  requirements  of  the  nation  which  he  was 
ealled  upon  to  govern  and  preserve.  He  was  broad 
in  his  views,  thetefore  he  subordinated  slavery, 
which  otherwise  would  have  made  him  a  partisan  ; 
he  was  forgiving  in  his  deposition,  so  he  pardoned 
his  enemies,  which  otherwise  would  have  made  him 
an  avenger.  In  order  to  save  the  Union,  he  sent 
vast  armies  into  the  valley  of  death,  but  his  humane 
heart  always  counted  the  slain  and  took  the  full 
measure  ot  their  wasted  blood.  His  universal 
nature  was  responsive  to  all  the  changing  hours  of 
life.  When  he  was  vivacious  and  droll,  his  comedy 
was  the  firs,  comedy  of  his  time  ;  when  he  asserted 
authority  it  was  with  the  best  wisdom  of  his  era  ; 
and  when,  at  last,  his  sad  heart  mourned  aloud,  as 

over  the  graves   at   Gettysburg,  his  words   fell  into 
a  requiem  that  has  become  immortal. 

The  strong,  crude,  and  angular  face  of  this  great 
man  marked  with  the  brand  of  melancholy, 
seemed  ever  contemplating  the  destiny  of  the 
human  race.  He  saw  the  births  and  deaths  of 
men.  He  saw  the  nations  ri>e  up,  flourish,  and 
decay.  He  beheld  the  ashes  of  one  age  heaped 
high  upon  the  ashes  of  other  ages,  and,  turning  to 
his  fellows  with  solemn  mien,  he  exclaimed:  "Why 
should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud?"  It  is  this 
divine  stamp  of  melancholy  overlaying  all  the 
great  things  of  the  world  that  proclaims  the  sub- 
lime. We  see  it  upon  the  faces  of  Homer,  Dante, 
Shakespeare,  Caesar,  Napoleon,  Socrates,  Aurelius, 
Lincoln — these  figures  that  are  sculptured  on  the 
headlands  of  history.  Their  immortal  spirits 
are  the  beacons  which  light  up  the  dim  track 
of  man  over  the  earth  and  rescue  its  broken  trail 
from  oblivion.  John  McLandburgh. 
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Mclaughlin,  Prof.  Andrew 


BUSINESS  HALTS  AS  C/T 
PA  YS  HONOR  TO  LINCOl 
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A  new  era,  presaging  an 
sven  greater  significance  than 
hitherto  in  the  indissoluble 
ties  binding  the  memory  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  Spring- 
field, was  born  today  in  the  ob- 
servance of  the  one  hundred 
and  fifteenth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  him  who  is  and 
was  Springfield's  greatest  citi- 
zen and  brightest  memory. 

A  majority  of  the  public  of- 
fices in  the  city  closed  at 
12:30,  as  did  most  of  the  stores 
and  private  offices. 

Hold    Memorial    Service. 

At  the  ceremonies  which  began  a; 
10  o'clock  this  morning'  with  a  me- 
morial service  conducted  by  th.j 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  the 
Women's  Relief  Corps  and  which 
will  end  tonight  with  a  meeting  and 
banquet  of  the  Lincoln  Centenniaj 
association,  and  which  will  bt 
echoed  through  Friday  in  the  ex- 
hibition of  Lincoln  relics  at  the  cen- 
tennial building,  there  was  apparen 
to  the  most  casual  observer  a  solemn 
pledging  of  the  city  to  the  task  o' 
making  itself  worthy  of  its  mart.vi 
to  justice  and  humanity.  The  plam 
for  a  permanent  memorial  to  Lincub, 
included  In  the  Springfield  plan  anc- 
the  rapidly  maturing  project  c.i 
Abraham  Lincoln  university,  which 
is  to  gather  together  young  peoplo 
from  all  over  the  world  to  learn  the 
ideals  of  Lincoln  in  the  city  where 
those  ideals  flowered  and  send  them 
out  again  to  live  them  among  their 
own  peoples,  have  filled  Springfield 
with  the  sense  that  though  it  has 
honored  him  in  the  past  it  must 
hopor   him    o*ow    in    the   .future. 

In  the  circuit  court  room,  where 
Lincoln  formerly  sat  as  a  member 
of -the  legislature,  this  afternoon,  an 
audience  that  taxed  the  capacity  of 
the  room  heard  of  Lincoln's  place  in 
the  hearts  of  the  peoples  of  all  na- 
tions from  Professor  Andrew  Mc- 
Laughlin of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, a  historian  of  international  re- 
pute. That  Lincoln  Is  the  idol  of 
the  common  people  everywhere  was 
no  news  to  the  audience,  but  Pro- 
fessor McLaughlin,  presenting  facts 
in  a  sympathetic  though  dispassion- 
ate manner,  avoiding  emotionalism, 
made  the  world  place  of  Lincoln  all 
the  more  clear  to  his  hearers,  prov- 
ing that  with  such  a  subject  the 
facts  are  more  than  sufficient,  with- 
out having  recourse  to  tricks  of  ora- 
tory. 

Analyzing  Lincoln's   character,   the 
effect   of  his   public   utterances   upon 
the  world,  he  paid  a  noble  tribute. 
McLaughlin's   Talk. 

Professor  McLaughlin  said  in  part: 
^''The  task  assigned  to  me  is  to 
present  the  significance  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  as  an  historical  character. 
My  purpose,  therefore,  is  not  to  at- 
tempt any  thoroughly  rounded  out- 
line of  his  life  and  services;  but  to 
show,  if  I  can,  what  it  was  that  made 
that  life  a  matter  of  so  much  con- 
sequence, and  why  it  is  that,  more 
and  more  as  the  years  go  by,  men 
look  to  him  as  embodying,  something 
of  profound  meaning-  and  of  perma- 
nent value.  In  entering  upon  this 
talk,  my  intention  is  not  to  attempt 
euloer.v  and  not  to  say  anything  save 


what  can  be  established  as  an  his- 
torical truth.  I  mean,  if  I  am  aula 
to  discuss  the  subject  in  a  spirit  of 
detachment   as  I  would   seek   to   dis- 


cuss any  other  character  in  the  past 
centuries  of  human  history. 

"It  is  hardly  necessary  to  deni'on- 
strate  by  reference  and  quotation, 
that  he  is  now  in  a  certain  sense  a 
citizen  of  the  world.  His  character 
and  his  achievements,  the  lessons  of 
his  life,  cannot  be  closely  confined 
with  American  history  and  Ameri- 
can national  boundaries,  any  more 
than  England  can  confine  Shakes- 
pear6  or  Italy  can  confine  Dante. 
Furthermore,  America  has  meaning 
in  the  world,  is  a  part  of  the  world, 
has  played  a  great  role  in  the  world; 
and  a  careful  study  of  American  his- 
tory will  show  that  if  one  would  ap- 
preciate and  understand  American 
i  history — which  means  American  life 
—  experiences — he  must  appreciate 
and  understand  Lincoln;  and  if  one 
would  so  understand  Lincoln,  he 
must  be  studied  in  connection  with 
American  hopes  and  trials  and  blun- 
ders and  accomplishments. 

"Though  I  purpose  to  discuss  Lin- 
coln  as   an    historical   character,   as- 
sociated with  movements  and  events 
of  the  nineteenth  century  which  were 
of  most   profound   significance,    it    is 
impossible    to    account    for   his    place 
in    the    world   without    some    pabsing 
reference  to  very  well-known  facts: 
The  fact  of  his  rise  from  poverty  and 
obscurity    to    greatness    and    power, 
and    the    fact    of    his    possessing    In 
superlative   degree   qualities   of  char- 
acter which  the  most  humble  and  the 
most    exalted    know    how    to    admire. 
:Few  careers  in  history  are  so  drama- 
tic, from  his  lowly  birth  to  the  deep 
i damnation    of    his    taking    off    at    a 
moment   when    he    had    risen    to   the 
height   of  power,  «the   commander   in 
rhief  of  a  victorious  army  of  a  mil- 
J  lion    men-      That    drama   will    forever 
enlist   the   interest   of  mankind;    and 
as  the  drama  unfolds,  the  possibilities 
of    life    in    a    democratic    nation    are 
disclosed   to   view.      Of  value   as   ex- 
plaining   the    man    of    Illinois    as    a 
i  citizen    of   the    world,    is    the    second 
i  fact   mentioned   above;    in   him   were 
|  the    plain    homely    virtues    on    which 
:j  respectable       human       character       is 
founded.       They     bear     no     national 
trade-mark;    the   school  boy  of  Am- 
erica or  Europe  can  understand  and 
.  is  led  instinctively  to  admire  honesty, 
i   courage,      sympathy,       steadfastness, 
!  kindliness    and    humanity. 

Strengthened   Democracy. 
'The     cause      of     democracy     was 


peculiarly  strengthened  by  the  life  cf 
i^incoln.  In  the  presence  of  such 
a  life  what  was  the  foundation  for 
the  old  theory  of  the  divine  right  of 
rulers?  How  would  one  defend  the 
assumption  which  was  still,  in  a 
considerable  degree  prevalent  in 
Britain,  far  as  Britain  had  advanced 
along  the  road  to  modernism.  The 
assumption  that  statesmen  were  born 
only  within  the  charmed  circle  of 
saints  and  educated  only  within  the 
precincts  of  venerable  schools  and 
colleges.  A  man  born  in  ruthless 
ugly  poverty,  with  no  schooling, 
without  influence,  witnout  anything 
but  honesty  and  effort,  had  reached 
a  pinnacle  of  power,  a.id  there  amid 
unspeakable  trials  hal  demeaned 
himself  with  dignity,  poisi  and  wis- 
dom. The  theory  of  aristocracy 
could  hardly  defend  itself  against  the 
attack    of   that   powerful    fact.      Two 


and  a  half  years  after  hi3  death  the 
British  parliament  nasscl  the  reform 
bill  of  1S67,  which  though  net  the 
final  step,  practically  committed  Bri- 
tain *to  the  principle  of  John  Bright 
and  his  followers  who  nad  lustily 
defended  the  cause  of  the  American 
union. 

"Lincoln  was  great,  not  only  he- 
cause  of  the  symmetry  of  his  charac- 
ter and  because  he  in  a  peculiar  de- 
gree appealed  to  the  sympathy  of 
plain  people  everywhere,  but  be- 
cause of  the  tremendous  importance 
of  the  struggle  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged— a  struggle  which  the  plain 
people  of  Europe  before  the  end  of 
the  war  thoroughly  understood.  At  the 
announcement  of  Lincoln's  death  the 
fact  became  evident  and  it  is  evident 
today;  no  other  man  in  human  his- 
tory during  the  course  of  lifetime 
ever  made  such  a  deep,  clear  and 
strong  impression  on  so  many  peo- 
ple; no  other  man  ever  touched  the 
hearts  and  awakened  the  profound 
feelings  of  human  brotherhood 
among  so  many  millions.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  and  deeply  af- 
fecting books  in  the  English  language 
or  in  any  language  was  published 
under  the  cheerless  title,  "Appendix 
to  iplomatic  Correspondence  of 
1S65."  That  volume  is  matchless.  It 
deserves  a  high  place  among  Am- 
erican treasures.  It  contains  some 
1.100  messages,  letters,  addresses, 
resolutions  with  a  few  newspaper 
editorials  and  comments,  which  were 
sent  from  various  parts  of  the  world 
on  the  announcement  of  Lincoln's 
death.  Among  these  messages  are 
reports  from  our  consuls  arid  other 
public  representatives  abroad,  speak- 
ing of  the  deep  sorrow  of  the  peo- 
ple of  foreign  lands,  especially  of 
the  common  people  who  felt  that  a 
friend  had  been  taken  from  them; 
they  had  lost  one  of  their  own  num- 
ber, their  leader. 

"These  letters  and  messages  are 
as  astonishing  as  they  are  affecting. 
Few  of  them  are  merely  formal, 
meaningless  letters  of  polite  condo- 
lence. They  are  touching  expressions 
of  deep  and  sincere  feeling.  They 
are  astonishing  because  they  so  com- 
pletely demonstrate  that  the  plain 
people  saw  the  real  significance  of 
the  struggle  in  which  Lincoln  vic- 
torious fell;  they  saw  the  meaning 
with  a  clearness  not  often  allowed 
to  distant  contemporary  witnesses  of 
a  great  historical  movement.  No 
candid  historian  after  reading  those 
messages  will  think  he  can  write  the 
history  of  Europe  in  the  nineteenth 
century  and  leave  Abraham  Lincoln 
out  of  the  narrative;  he  cannot  con- 
sider his  story  told  without  giving 
proper  weight  to  the  single  most 
impressive  and  forceful  personality 
of  the  century. 

"But  there  is  not  the  conclusive 
satisfaction  in  discussing  thu?  calm- 
ly the  Lincoln  of  the  past.  He  is 
alive  and  always  will  be;  as  long  as 
the  English  language  lasts  his  simple 
and  majestic  oratory  will  move  the 
hearts  of  men;  as  long  as  the  world 
strives .  for  social  .  justice  they  will 
be  inspired  and  rendered  steadfast 
in  their  search  for  truth  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  men  who  saved  Am- 
erica and  freed  the  slaves;  as  long 
as  popular  government  stands  or  as 
long  as  men  struggle  against  the 
insidious  or  open  attacks  of  privilege 
or  corruption,  they  will  gain  courage 
from  the  courage  of  Lincoln. 

"But   I    venture   to   say   there   was  j 
never  greater  need   for  the   example 


and  inspiration  of  the  living  Lincoln 
that  there  is  today.  In  his  immortal 
Gettysburg  address  he  did  not  dwell 
upon  the  past,  but  looked  bravely 
upon  the  future,  with  the  high  re- 
solve that  from  all  the  sacrifices  and 
suffering  there  should  be  a  new 
birth  of  freedom.  We  too  have 
passed  through  troubles  and  the 
world  is  in  peril;  the  cause  of  demo- 
cracy and  justice  for  which  Lincoln 
worked  and  died  has  fallen  in  many 
quarters  on  evil  days.  Can  we  not 
highly  resolve  the  cause  of  inter- 
national peace,  based  on  a  spirit  of 
sympathy  and  good  will  shall  not 
perish.  The  most  impressive  fact  in 
the  life  of  Lincoln,  the  one  which 
today  appears  to  dwarf  others  is  the 
fact  that  he  became,  as  I  have  shown 
not  only  ours  but  the  world's.  Will 
the  world  still  cherish  and  preserve 
and  maintain  him  as  a  living,  sus- 
taining fact? 

Converse  Reviews  History. 
Preceding  the  main  address  of  the 
occasion,  Henry  Converse,  taking  as 
his  subject,  "The  House  of  the 
House  Divided,"  gave  a  history  of 
the  Sangamon  county  court  house, 
formerly  the  capitol  building  of  Illi- 
nois. Many  months  of  preparation 
and  research  had  gone  into  the  prep- 
aration of  the  address  which  will,  it 
is  expected,  be  published  by  the 
Centennial   association. 

Going  into  the  actual  history  of 
the  present  building  and  its  prede- 
cessors, he  traced  Springfield  from 
the  first  settlement  on  this  site  un- 
til the  present  day.  He  described 
the  interior  arrangement  of  the 
building  when  in  use  as  the  capitol 
"and  many  historic  '  incidents  con^ 
nected  with  it,  binding  closely  to- 
gether the  spirit  of  the  place  and  the 
personality  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Especially  he  appealed  to  the  city 
to  treat  with  more  reverence,  as 
more  than  a  mere  public  building, 
the  edifice  in  which  so  much  na- 
tional and  international  history  has 
been  made. 

Address  in   Part. 
Mr.  Converse  spoke  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

"This  parcel  of  ground,  so  long  and 
familiarly  known  as  the  court  house 
square,  is  the  setting  for  a  splendid 
rugged  old  building  that  houses 
within  its  walls  some  of  the  very 
finest  of  our   national  traditions 

"And  how  unmindful  we  have  been 
orchis   rare   possession. 

"To  the  owner  of  real  estate  the 
square  marks  the  location  of  our 
choicest  business  property,  with  th- 
highest  rental  values.  To  the  me^  i 
chant  and  tradesman,  it  is  the  center  ; 
or  our  local  trade  and  commercial 
activities. 

_  "But  as  we  pass  out  of  this  room 
in  reverent  devotion  we  would  be  re- 
minded of  that  event,  fifty-nine  years 
a?°»uvh?n  the  friends  and  enighbors 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  solemn  pro- 
cession, filed  through  this  same  room 
to  gaze  for  the  last  time  upon  the 
familiar  features  of  the  gentle  crea- 
ture, so  cruelly  and  ruthlessly  struck 
down  by  an  assassin. 

"The  first  sgltlement  in  this  com- 
munity was  made  by  Elisha  and 
John  Kelly,  natives  of  North  Caro- 
■!c^',ho  locatet3  their  homes  here 
in  1818  at  what  is  now  Second  and 
Jefferson  streets-.  In  1821  Sangamon 
county  was  organized,  then  much 
larger  than  at  present,  including 
many  adjoining  counties.  The  first 
county  seat  was  located  in  the  Kelly 
settlement,    and    the    first   court    was 

nf   r„£n  £*£"   "•   1821>   in  tne   c^e 
of  John  Kelly. 

"In    1924    the    boundaries      of      the 

county  were  changed  by  the  genera! 

assembly     and     commissioners   were 

appointed     to     locate     a     permanent 

county    seat    on    condition    that    the 

parties    on    whose    land    the    county 

<~at   was    located    should    donate    to 


the   county   thirty-five  acres   of  land  I 
adjoining  it. 

"This    building    is    located    in    the  ! 
northwest      quarter     of     section      34,  j 
township   16   north,   range  5,   west   of 
the    third    principal    meridian.      The 
land    was    entered    from    the    United 
States  government  by  Pascal  P.  Enos  I 
on   November  7,   1823,  the  north  line! 
being     what      is      now      Washington 
street.       The     southwest     quarter     of 
section    27,    lying   immediately    north, 
was   entered  from  the  United   States 
by  Elijah  lies  on  the  Same  date. 

"After  selling  most  of  the  ground 
save  the  present  square  a  new  court 
house  was  built  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  Sixth  and  Adams  street, 
which  was  used  until  1831,  when  a 
hew  brick  court  house  was  built  In 
the  center  of  the  square.  This  build- 
ing immediately  preceded  the  pres- 
ent one  and  is  of  particular  interest 
to  us  because  it  was  in  this  building 
that  Judge  Stephen  T.  Logan  en- 
tered the  record  of  granting  a  cer- 
tificate of  good  moral  character\to 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  preliminary 
to  his  admission  to  the  bar. 

"In  1837  the  state  capital  was 
changed  from  Vandalia  to  Spring- 
field and  this  public  square  was  con- 
veyed by  the  county  commissioners 
on 'March  11,  1837,  to  Governor  Joseph 
Duncan. 

"The  brick  court  house  was  then 
demolished  and  the  present  building 
erected  on  the  same  site,  and  was 
I  used  as  the  state  capital  building 
until  the  year  1876,  when  the  state 
officials  moved  into  the  present  state 
capitol. 

"The  land  was  reconveyer!  to  the 
county  and  the  city  by  Governor 
John  .  Palmer  by  deed  dated  Octo- 
ber 23,  1869,  for  a  consideration  of 
$200,000,  and  the  donation  of  a  new 
site;  the  state  to  be  permitted  tO  oc- 
cupy this  building  unitl  the  new 
capitol  building  was  completed.  This 
building  since  1876  has  been  used 
vontinuously  as  the  Sangamon  cuun- 
ey  court  hduse." 

Mr.  Converse  devoted  the  remain- 
der of  his  talk  to  a  description  of 
the  court  house  as  it  was  when  used 
as  the  capitol  building,  to  the  details 
of  the  architects'  competition  by 
which  the  plan  was  selected  and  to 
a  narrative  of  the  historic  events 
that  took  place  in  it,  climaxing  it 
with  the  bringing  back  to  Springfield 
of  Abraham  Lincoln's  body. 
Logan  Hay  Presides. 
The  court  room  was  draped  with 
flags  and  bunting  for  the  occasion 
and  an  attempt  to  care  for  the  crowd 
was  made  by  bringing  in  chairs  and 
benches  from  other  parts  of  the  build- 
ing. President  Logan  Hay  of  the 
Centennial  association,  presided  and 
the'  invocation  was  said  by  Dr.  John 
T.  Thomas  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
church. 
no 


Flags  of  United  States,  Finland  Fly 
Together  for  First  Time  in  Pasadena 


McLaughlin,   E.   B. 


"THEY'RE      TOGETHER 

AGAIN"— This  is  the  re- 
mark made  by  the  recently- 
named  Consul  from  Finland, 
Y.  A.  Paloheimo,  today 
when  he  placed  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  of  the  United  States 
alongside  the  Blue  Cross  of 
Finland,  over  the  Consulate, 
.170  North  Orange  Grove 
Avenue,  in  honor  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  Mrs.  Palo- 
heimo is  standing  with  the 
Consul  on  the  porch. 

Finnish  Consuiaie 
Marks  Birthday  of 
Abraham  Lincoln 


By  e.  b.  Mclaughlin 

For  the  first  "time  in  Pasadena 
today  the  flags  of  Finland  and 
!the  United  States  fly  side  by  side 
from      the      recently       established 

Suomen  Konsulinvirasio,"  the 
Finnish  Consulate  at  170  North 
Orange    Grove    Avenue. 

By  happy  circumstance  the  first 
unfurling  of  the  two  flags  falls 
on    Lincoln's   Birthday. 

"Lincoln  is  an  idol  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Finnish  people,"  declared 
Consul  Y.  A.  Paloheimo.  "Every 
school  child  in  Finland  knows  all 
about  the   great  Lincoln;   his  birth 


a  log  cabin  and  his  ascendancy 
the    highest    post    of    honor    in 
the    country.    For    the    people    of 
Finland,   he   is   a   symbol   of   free- 
dom." 

The  new  consulate  which  will- 
serve  more  than  10.000  of  Fin- 
land's sons  and  daughters  in  South- 
ern California  has  been  located 
in  Pasadena  because  this  is  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Paloheimo,  the 
former  Leonora   F.   Curtin. 

To  Observe   Holidays 

It  is  the  purpose  of  Consul  Pal- 
oheimo to  fly  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
alongside  Finland's  Blue  Cross  on 
each  of  the  United  States  holi- 
days and,  in  addition  on  Dec.  6, 
which  is  Finland's  Independence 
Day. 

Finjand's  population  from  latest 
figures  was  almost  exactly  the 
present  population  of  Los  Angeles 
County.  The  war,  however,  bring- 
ing casualties  to  Finland  which  in- 
cluded 52,609  killed  in  action,  cut 


into  the  official  population  total  of 
3,877,000. 

But,  according  to  Mr.  Paloheimo, 
despite  its  small  population,  Fin- 
land has  much  in  the  way  of  re- 
sources. Among  his  plans  is  the 
formation  of  a  shipping  line  from 
Finland  to  Southern  California, 
to  bring  here  much  needed  pulp 
and  paper,  textiles,  furs  and  chem- 
icals and  to  receive  back  the 
countless  manufactured  items  for 
farm    and    home. 

Founded  Home 

In  an  orphans  home  established 
in  1946  just  outside  of  Helsinki 
by  the  Paloheimos,  one  may  be 
sure  that  the  homeless  ones  hear 
all  about  the  man  of  humble  birth 
whose  name  will  be  reverenced  as 
long  as  freedom  lasts  on  earth. 

The  couple  did  more.  They 
brought  home  from  Finland  two 
of  the  orphans,  now  their  legally 
adopted  Christine,  21  months  and 
Eric  Scott,  10  months  old  yester- 
day. 
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McLean,    Daniel 


O 


Abraham  Lincoln 

Daniel  McLean 

N  February  12,  1809,  in  Kentucky,  was  born  a 
baby  called  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  was  to  be  a 
great  figure  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

When  he  was  a  small  boy  his  father  moved  west 
into  Illinois.  Here  the  family  suffered  during  the 
cold  winter  spent  in  a  three  sided  cabin. 

When  Lincoln  was  eight  years  old  his  mother  died. 
He  was  very  sad  but  soon  his  father  married  another 
woman.  This  step-mother  taught  him  to  read,  write, 
sew  and  spell.  He  went  to  school  very  little  and  al- 
ways studied  whenever  he  could. 

Lincoln  was  known  all  over  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  fine  rail  splitter. 

One  day  he  was  offered  a  job,  which  was  to  take 
some  goods  to  New  Orleans  on  a  flat  boat.  He  ac- 
cepted the  job.  On  the  way  down  the  river  he  and  his 
comrade  had  a  combat  with  some  robbers.  The  rob- 
bers lost  the  fight.  While  he  was  in  New  Orleans  he 
saw  some  slaves  being  bought  and  sold.  He  then  said, 
"If  ever  I  hit  slavery,  I'll  hit  it  hard." 

Later  he  went  to  work  in  a  store  in  New  Salem,  111., 
where  he  won  the  name  of  "Honest  Abe"  because  he 
was  so  honest. 

While  he  was  a  clerk  in  the  store  he  took  an  inter- 
est in  politics.  He  was  nominated  to  the  Illinois  legis- 
lature but  was  defeated.  He  came  back  to  work  in 
the  store,  but  it  was  closed.  Lincoln  found  a  man  that 
was  willing  to  join  him  and  they  bought  the  store. 
When  the  "Black  Hawk  War"  broke  out  he  enlisted 
and  served  as  captain.  He  became  so  good  in  politics 
that  finally  he  was  elected  president.  He  served  four 
years  and  forty  days.  He  was  shot  by  an  actor  while 
attending  a  play  at  Ford's  Theatre,  but  before  he 
died  he  kept  true  these  words,  "If  ever  I  hit  slavery 
I'll  hit  it  hard." 
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A  Tribute  to  Lincoln 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  16, 1960 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  the  following  poetic  tribute  from 
one  of  my  constituents  in  Cambridge 
that  appeared  on  the  editorial  page  of 
the  Boston  Herald  on  the  151st  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  the  Great  Emanci- 
pator.   In  these  days  of  confusion,  it  is 

well  to  have  the  words  of  Lincoln  re- 
recalled  to  our  minds : 

Lincoln 

(By  William  H.  McMasters) 

How  futile  are  the  words  of  men  to  make 

their  heroes'  deeds  stand  forth 
Or    bring    to   mind    full   measure    of    their 

character ! 
So  has  it  ever  been  with  Lincoln. 
He,   of   all   our  country's  great,   eludes  the 

tricks  of  rhetoric 
And  makes  our  efforts  impotent,  our  studied 

phrases  trite  and  common. 
As  the  pages  of  history  turn  and  countless 

yesterdays  flow  into  the  vast  eternity 

of  time. 
The  best  that  we  can  do  is  mark  the  passage 

of  his  tragic  years 
And  breathe  our  heartful  thanks  that  such 

eternal  grandeur 
In  one  undaunted  soul, 
Belongs,  in  growing  strength,  to  those  who 

live  within  the  shadow 
Of  his  stature. 
On  this  anniversary  of  his  birth,  reverently 

we  pray; 
That  he  look  down  from  the  serene  and  lone- 
ly heights  of  Mount  Olympus, 
And,  once  again,  implore  us: 
"To  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish 

a  just  and  lasting  peace 
"Among  ourselves,  and  with  all  nations." 
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fovernor  McNutt  Praises  the  Work 
of  the  Press  Club  in  Radio  Talk 


(Radio  address  by  Governor  Paul  V. 
McNutt,  Sunday,  July  12,  1936,  over 
Stations  WFBM,  WOWO  and  WIND, 
9:15  P.  M.) 

My  fellow  citizens:  Our  attention 
turns  tonight  from  the  fiscal  affairs  of 
state  government  to  a  little  spot  in 
the  hills  of  southern  Indiana,  once  a 
lonely  place  in  the  wilderness,  now 
about  to  become  a  national  shrine. 

It  is  the  scene  of  the  boyhood  days 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  is  the  place 
of  the  sacred  monument  to  Nancy 
Hanks  Lincoln,  mother  of  the  Eman- 
cipator. 

It  is  true  that  Lincoln  was  not  born 
on  Hoosier  soil.  His  birthplace  was 
Hodgenville,  Ky.  It  is  true  that  when 
he  became  a  national  figure  he  was  not 
a  resident  of  Indiana.  He  lived  in 
Illinois  then. 

But  let  there  be  no  mistake  in  the 
mind  of  anyone  concerning  Indiana's 
just  claim  that  Lincoln  also  belonged 
to  us.  It  was  here  that  he  spent  four- 
teen years  of  the  formative  period  of 
his  life.  It  is  in  Indiana  where  lies  the 
body  of  his  mother,  who  historians  tell 
us  was  his  greatest  teacher. 

I  hope  that  I  may  not  seem  too  sen- 
timental on  this  subject,  but  we  need 
not  await  the  arrival  of  February  12 
each  year  to  honor  Lincoln's  memory. 

Too  often  he  is  forgotten  in  the  inter- 
vening months. 

To  those  of  our  citizens  who  have 
devoted  many  years  to  the  task  of  per- 
petuating the  memory  of  Lincoln  and 
his  great  mother  it  has  been  no  less 
than  distressingjo  know  that  so  many 
Hoosiers  seem  unaware  of  the  Civil 
war  President's  close  link  to  Indiana. 
Our  Annual  Pilgrimage 
To  the  end  that  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  our  state  might  beeome 
conscious  of  the  need  for  establishing 
a  national  shrine  in  Spencer  county 
to  keep  aglow  the  memory  of  Lincoln 
and  proclaim  Lincolniana  in  the  world, 
organizations  such  as  the  Indiana  Lin- 
coln Union  have  been  established. 

And  it  is  the  occasion  of  the  annual 
pilgrimage  of  one  of  these  organiza- 
tions—the Boonville  Press  club— to 
the  boyhood  home  that  I  have  just  at- 
tended today. 

"While  I  recognize  the  impractica- 
bility of  the  vast  majority  of  our  peo- 
ple visiting  the.  shrine  in  connection 
with  this  annual  trip  it  is  my  earnest 
desire  to  try  to  convey  to  you  the  im- 
print left  by  these  services. 

Indiana's  claim  to  Lincoln  is  not  a 
vain  boast.     It  is  not  a  call  for  undue 
credit  for  producing  one  of  the  great- 
est leaders   of   our  times.     We   make 
no   apology   for    claiming   him.     Our 
neighboring    states   may    assert    their  I 
just   rights   but   Indiana   may   not    be  , 
denied  participation  in  these  claims.       | 
It  is  a  refreshing  source  of  satisiac- 
tion  that  we  in  Indiana,  proud  of  our 
traditions  and  great  as  we  are,  will  not 
be  content  to  live  in  the  past  but  de- 
rive from  our  heritage  the  inspiration 
to  eo  forward  to  better  things. 

Prompted  by  the  highest  motives, 
the  movement  to  focus  the  attention 
on  Lincoln  City  that  it  richly  deserves 
has  been  given  impetus  in  very  recent 

|yeit  waa  on  October  18,  1923,  that  the 


Boonville  Press  club  was  formed,  hav- 
ing as  its  object  "to  maintain  and  hold 
a  lively  interest  in  the  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln  park  at  Lincoln  City,  where 
the  mother  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is 
buried  and  where  as  a  boy  Abraham 
Lincoln  spent  fourteen  years  of  his 
life.-" 

The  club  has  kept  its  resolution  in 
making  an  annual  pilgrimage  to  the 
grave.  Each  year  on  the  second  Sun- 
day in  July  the  club  has  gone  to  the 
beautiful  park  in  the  adjoining  county 
of  Spencer  and  this  annual  gathering 
has  grown  at  to  astonishing  rate. 
Starting  with  a  mere  handful  of  peo- 
ple in  1924,  it  grew  into  a  group  of 
16,000  last  year. 

Growth  of  the  Park 
As  an  indication  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  park  movement  at  Lincoln  City 
the  area  embracing  the  memorial  con- 
sisted of  only  about  forty  acres  at  the 
time  of  the  first  observance  by  the 
club,  while  today  there  is  a  total  acre- 
age of  more  than  3,000  acres,  and  more 
land  is  being  added.  The  park  boun- 
dary now  is  near  Gentryville  where 
young  Lincoln  played.  Natural  trees 
beautify  the  tract  and  a  great  part  ;f  i 
it  looks  the  same  today  as  it  did  when 
the  Lincoln  children  played  in  the  pri- 
meval forest. 

The  Boonville  Press  club  started  the 
movement  to  place  park  benches  in  the 
section  and  assisted  the  Southwestern 
Indiana  Civic  Association  in  carrying 
out  this  project.  Nearly  every  com- 
munity in  southwestern  Indiana  do- 
nated benches. 

It  was  the  club  that  conceived  the 

plan  of  holding  a  play-writing  contest 

,  with   a    generous    prize    for   the    best 

drama  portraying  the  life  of  the  young 

1  Lincoln  in  Indiana  between  the.  years 

of  1816  and  1830. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  honor  the 
memory  of  all  of  our  pioneer  leaders 
through  the  establishment  of  memori- 
als in  a  material  way.  We  have  just 
seen  the  completion  of  a  lasting  mon- 
ument to  that  great  conqueror  of  the 
Northwest  Territory— George  Rogers 
Clark — at  Vincennes.  You  will  recall 
the  fitting  observance  recently  of  the 
fruition  of  years  of  effort,  both  in  In- 
diana and  by  the  Federal  Sesquicen 
tennial  Commission  in  bringing  this 
memorial  movement  to  its  climax. 

Now  we  turn  to  an  adjoining  section 
of  the  southern  part  of  our  state  to 
watch  the  steady  growth  of  another 
great  work. 

For  sixty  years,  on  an  oak-crowned 
knoll,  near  Lincoln  City,  a  little  pio- 
neer cemetery  lay  unmarked  except 
for  the  indistinct  graves  and  a  few 
primitive  headstones.  In  one  of  the 
graves  was  buried  Nancy  Hanks  Lin- 
coln, mother  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  during  the  Civil  war, 
She  had  died  in  1818,  after  two  years 
residence  in  what  is  now  Spencei 
county.  Her  son,  Abraham,  was  thei 
nine  years  old. 

Marries  Second  Wife 
Not  long  after  the  death  of  Nanc: 
Hanks  Lincoln,  Thomas  Lincoln,  wid 
ower  and  father,  married  a  secon< 
wife,  Sarah  Bush  Johnson.  She  be 
came  a  second  mother  to  young  Abra 
ham  and  his  sister.  It  may  well  hav 
been  to  her  that  President  Lincoln  re 
ferred  when  he  said  that  all  he  was  o 
ever  would  be  he  owed  to  his  saintei 
mother.      In    1830    the    family    move 


from  this  neighborhood  in  Spencer 
county,  into  Macon  county,  Illinois.  A 
few  months  after  his  family  was  set- 
tled there,  young  Abraham,  who  had 
reached  his  majority,  went  out  from 
the  home  to  make  his  own  way  in  the 
world. 

How  strange  and  mysterious,  how 
fateful  was  that  way!  It  led  along  the 
great  waterways  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley — flat-boating  down  the  river  on 
which  a  Hanks  relatives  became  a 
noted  pilot;  helpiing  hew  out  cabins 
in  the  wilderness,  which  covered  all 
this  region;  surveying  newly  made 
farms;  clerking  in  a  country  store; 
postmaster  in  the  decaying  boom  town 
of  New  Salem.  Uncertainty  seemed  to 
mark  his  path.  He  struggled  into  he 
practice  of  law  at  Springfield;  he  be- 
came the  local  Whig  leader  during  the 
decade  in  which  the  Whig  party  went 
to  pieces;  he  seems  to  have  stumbled 
hesitatingly  into  matrimony.  At  times 
he  was  almost  overcome  by  black 
melancholy. 

Even  when  his  opportunity  for  lead- 
ership came,  as  it  did  come  in  the  re- 
surgent slavery  controversy  of  the 
fifties,  even  when  he  demonstrated  his 
power  of  leadership  in  the  discordant 
politics  of  Illinois,  even  when  as  Presi- 
dent he  stood  forth  as  the  prophetic 
leader  of  New  World  democracy  and 
nationalism,  it  could  be  said  of  him, 
as  it  was  said  of  another,  that  he  was 
a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with 
grief. 

Universal  Sympathy 

The  experience  of  the  nine-year-old 
boy  who  saw  his  mother  buried  in  a 
home-made  coffin  on  this  lonely  hill 
was  transmuted  into  a  sort  of  uni- 
versal sympathy.  To  this  unmarked 
grave  in  the  wilderness,  we  can  trace 
some  of  that  mysticism,  some  of  that 
belief  in  an  eternal  justice  behind  the 
incomprehensible  vicissitudes  of  life, 
which  made  his  the  true  interpreter  of 
the  great  civil  strife  into  which  the 
country  finally  plunged. 

In  these  later  da^s,  we  have  become 
familiar  with  the  symbol  of  the  "Un- 
known Soldier."  Nameless,  impersonal, 
unhonored  in  his  career,  the  Unknown 
Soldier  stands  for  the  experience  of  a 
nation  in  arms.  In  him  are  symbolized 
the  battle  of  conflicting  passions,  the 
pure  gold  of  patriotism,  the  groping 
toward  the  better  life,  the  sacrifice  of 
self  for  country  and  for  humanity. 

May  it  pot  be  that  the  unmarked 
grave  of  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln,  across 
the  hollow  from  the  Lincoln  cabin,  the 
ui marked  grave  which  the  Whig  poli- 
tician Lincoln  visited  a  decade  and 
more  after  he  left  Indiana,  may  it  not 
be  that  this  unmarked  grave  of  Lin- 
coln's mother  stood  in  his  life  as  a 
symbol  of  universal  humanity?  It  was 
not  so  much  this  person,  or  that;  ft 
was  not  so  much  his  own  personal  ex- 
perience that  counted  in  his  manner  A 
thought,  as  it  was  a  certain  great  con- 
ception of  our  common  humanity,  of 
freedom  and  justice.  Opportunity  for 
all  became  his  passion.  His  experi- 
ence in  his  boyhood  home  gave  him 
the  profound  sympathy  and  tolerance 
which  enabled  him  to  steer  his  course 
unerringly  amid  the  storm  of  partisan 
politics  and  the  unleashed  passions 
and  prejudices  of  fanatics. 

We  have  made  the  site  of  the  In- 
diana Lincoln  cabin  and  the  grave  f 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  a  national  me- 
morial park.  It  is  not  so  much  a  me- 
morial of  the  woman,  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln,  nor  of  the  boy,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, as  it  is  a  symbol  of  humanity, 
struggling  through  a  wilderness  of 
poverty  and  of  grief  to  the  under- 
standing of  our  common  humanity  and 
to  the  greatness  of  universal  sympathy 
and  profound  insight. 


Caring  for  the  Cabin 

It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  the  cabin 
which  fell  into  decay,  and  the  grave 
which  remained  unmarked  during  the 
generation  of  those  who  knew  the  Lin- 
colns,  should  at  length  be  cared  for — 
should  become  shrines  to  which  thous- 
ands of  pilgrims  yearly  repair.  It  was 
the  admiration  of  Lincoln  held  by  P. 
E.  Studebaker,  of  South  Bend,  and  the 
thoughtfulness  of  old  Spencer  county 
families,  that  first  led,  in  1878,  to  the 
erection  of  a  monument  at  the  grave 
of  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln.  This  monu- 
ment, inclosed  in  a  simple  iron  rail- 
ing, bore  the.  brief  inscription,  "Nancy 
Hanks  Lincoln,  mother  of  President 
Lincoln.  Died  October  5,  A.  D.,  1818. 
Age  35  years.  Erected  by  a  friend  of 
her  Martyred  Son." 

To  the  Spencer  County  Historical 
Society  and  citizens  of  Spencer  county 
belongs  the  credit  of  erecting  a  mark- 
er at  the  site  of  the  Lincoln  Cabin — 
the  cabin  which  had  long  since  dis- 
appeared. Later,  the  state  of  Indiana 
erected  a  more  pretentious,  and  per- 
haps not  altogether  appropriate  monu- 
ment, near  the  grave  of  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  ten  years 
that  the  State  of  Indiana,  through 
the  State  Department  of  Conservation, 
and  the  Lincoln  Union,  in  recognition 
of  the  true  significance  of  the  place, 
has  made  Lincoln  Memorial  Park  an 
appropriate  shrine  and  symbol  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  woman  who 
gave  him  birth  and  who  guided  his  in- 
fant years  with  her  mother  love.  The 
splendid  gift  by  the  Ball  family  of 
Muncie,  of  the  ground  on  which  the 
cabin  stood  was  made  to  the  state  a 
few  years  ago,  and  has  added  materi- 
ally to  the  shrine  program. 

The  site  of  the  Lincoln  cabin  has 
been  identified  in  all  its  details.  In 
the  summer  of  19S4,  through  the  work 
of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Camp  then 
stationed  there,  the  original  hearth- 
stones of  the  cabin  were  uncovered. 
They  have  been  placed  in  order  and 
the  fireplace  has  been  developed  archi- 
tecturally. The  sills  of  the  cabin  have 
been  replaced  in  bronze  and  the  wholo 
has  been  appropriately  surrounded  by 
a  low  wall  and  developed  as  a  memo- 
rial site. 

It  would  have  been  possible,  I  sup- 
pose, to  give  a  different  treatment  to 
the  place;  a  replica  of  the  log  cabin 
might  have  been  built.  This,  however, 
undoubtedly  would  have  involved  mis- 
takes in  detail,  and  would  be  tem- 
porary, subject  to  the'  same  decay 
which  befell  the  original  cabin.  There 
is,  I  think,  much  to  be  said  for  the 


present  treatment.  It  is  permanent; 
it  need  never  become  unsightly;  and  it 
leaves  to  the  imagination  of  the  visitor 
the  reconstruction  of  the  boyhood 
home  of  the  great  hero.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  each  one  can  build  up  his 
mental  image  more  satisfactorily  than 
the  architecture  and  carpentry  of  our 
day  could  give  it  to  him. 

The  grave  of  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln 
has  very  appropriately  been  left  as  it 
was  fifty  years  ago,  surrounded  by  a 
simple  iron  railing,  and  marked  by  a 
simple  headstone,  the  elaborate  state 
monument  being  removed  to  another 
part  of  the  grounds.  The  surround- 
ings have  been  treated  with  sympathy 
and  understanding.  The  noble  plaza, 
with  its  tall  flagstaff,  prepares  the 
visitors  for  the  impressiveness  of  the 
whole  patriotic  shrine.  A  meeting- 
place  has  been  provided,  remote  from 
the  grave  and  the  cabin,  so  that  it  does 
not  intrude  upon  the  reflections  of  the 
pilgrim  at  these  sacred  services.  The 
approaches  and  the  surrounding  areas 
will  combine  convenience  and  safety 
with  as  much  of  the  pioneer  conditions 
of  forest  and  vegetation  as  is  possible. 
We  can,  now,  with  pardonable  pride, 
invite  the  world  to  come  to  this  be- 
loved shrine  with  assurance  that  all 
who  come  will  draw  from  it  new  ap- 
preciation of  the  great  Lincoln  and 
fresh  inspiration  for  the  service  of  hu- 
manity. 
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BIRTHDAY   OF  ABRAHAM   LINCOLN. 

Because  of  the  great  ideas  for  which  Abraham 
Lincoln  stood,  his  birthday  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  our  holidays.  It  was  not  generally 
listed  as  a  holiday  until  twenty  years  or  more 
after  his  death;  and  to-day  is  officially  recog- 
nized by  twenty-three  States,  while  others  also 
observe  the  day  in  an  unofficial  manner.  Its 
celebration  in  our  schools  and  homes  can  be  made 
most  impressive  with  recitations  from  Lincoln's 
own  utterances.  And  the  day  is  an  inspiration, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  patriotic  aspect,  but 
also  because  of  the  example  furnished  by  Lincoln 
to  succeeding  generations  of  boys  and  girls  who 
would  win  success  through  their  own  efforts. 

Boys  and  girls  are  sometimes  inclined  to  think 
that  their  studies  are  hard  and  troublesome.  Let 
them  remember  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  poor  boy, 
with  practically  no  schooling,  poring  over  his 
books  after  a  hard  day's  work  by  the  light  of  a 
pine-knot  fire,  who,  by  keeping  steadily  at  it, 
became  one  of  the  most  remarkable  speakers 
that  the  world  has  seen,  and  the  author  of  some 
of  the  finest  writings  in  the  English  language. 
Where  can  we  find  nobler  sentiments  more  beau- 
tifully expressed  than  these  in  his  second  In- 
augural Address,  delivered  only  a  few  weeks 
before  his   death : 

"  With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for 
all,  with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to 
see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work 
we  are  in ;  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds ;  to 
care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and 
for  his  widow  and  for  his  orphan ;  to  do  all 
which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  among  ourselves,  and  with  all  nations." 

"Rising  as  Lincoln  did  from  social  obscurity," 
says  Deems,  "through  a  youth  of  manual  toil  and 
poverty,  steadily  upward  to  the  highest  level  of 
honor  in  the  world,  and  all  this  as  the  fruit  of 
earnest  purpose,  hard  work,  humane  feeling  and 
integrity  of  character,  he  is  an  example  and  an 
inspiration  to  youth  unparalleled  in  history.  At.the 
same  time  he  is  the  best  specimen  of  the  possi- 
bilities attainable  by  genius  in  our  land  and  under 
our  free  institutions." 

J.  W.  McSpadden. 
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